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During the horrors of 1847, te count 
transformed into a grave-yard 
ind Io was quite com- 
mom to see: the like 
along the:ro the 
ed 
swolign wi is 2 

tbe filed with the bare record 
af eases starvation, 
and pestilence, death. ‘Let ‘us just 
presentthe reader with an ‘instance: or 
the famished creatures 
sed to crowd round the house of the Rev. 
Mr. Rodgers; wolfish with hunger; and 
gen onoe athictic and. muscular would 
stand before his’ windows, take the skin 
which onee: covered a brawny arm, but 
now fiang: loose ‘and: wrinkled, and 
Mouble it :tqund the: bone in order to 
vethe extent‘ df their emaciationY 
‘wotmsa was found stretched on the 

ded 

ead. 


by'the side of her dead: husband, 
rhaving just given birth to a 
‘wasted infant. It was not uncom- 
@ion‘to find whole families dead in their 
eabins her. Nor ‘were cases rare 
ia which the famished creatures became 
deranged before expiring; and in one 
nees predicted sgainst the Jews, 

eras found taken place—the de- 
igeious mother had fed on. her dead in- 
éanti; Oar missionaries were doomed 
tovwitness datly the most heart-rending 
scenes: The Rev..Mr. Brannigan one 
day observed 4 ' man and his wife. dig- 
ing?in stabble field. He approached 
and inguiredwhat they were! doing. 
They told:him ‘they had -five. children, 
whom they had for a fortnight sapport- 
on: and mill-dust, but that 
they were: now actually starving; that 
for thelist ‘two: days they had kept 
in bed to try to sleep off the hun- 
ger; and that: they had that day beon 
ont fromthe early morning in quest of 
some wild roots, of which they exhibit- 
handful asthe fruits of their pro- 
tracted: labours: Mr. Brannigan was 
inoved; and, uttering some kind words, 
he “handed them ‘two. shillings. This 
velief coming on the 
poor man, waéskened was ‘by. sor- 
row. hunger; completely unmanned 
hint, and le sobbed and wept in the 
minister's face ;. while his wife, still less 
able to control her feelings, clasped 
her husband in ‘her arms, ¢xclaiming— 
“My dear! our children won’t die yet.’ 
And yet these are mere samples. How 
many scenes more tragic still were en- 
we during. that dreadful calamity, 
which no chronicle: has ever recorded, 
of whose existence the world never 
heard, and over which no tears of sym- 
pathy were shed, except perhaps by 
some > fellow-sufferers! Nor “must! we 
forget that; in consequence of the partial 
failure of the potato ever since 1847, 
hwany districts have been suffering an 
@nnual famine, ‘and have now, therefore, 
almost equalled Egypt's seven years of 
@earth without its previous seven of 
» For many years a large portion of 
Treland’s shipping trade has been mere 
4inigration. And its aggregate amount 
ican be best seen from the fact that, ac- 
‘wording to a late estimate, there are in 
wAmerica 3,000,000 of native Irish, and 
#4,500;000 more of Irish descent. Ih 
bther; words, America now contaims of 


fnhabitents6f Irish blood, 1,000,000 


tmoré ‘than Ireland itself! 
previous to the famine of 1847, the 
‘stiaual number of emigrants had. ia six 
years: steadily risen from 40,000 to 
5,000; and since that time it has in- 
“ereased so prodigiously, that the Colo- 
nial Land and Emigration Commission- 
‘ers give the number emigrating in 1851 
at 279,000. The daily arrivals of emi- 
{rants the port of New York alone, 
Tange from 700: to 1000, and of these 
the great mass are Irish. Thus, after 
' flowing westward for half a centary, the 
‘stream. of emigration, so far from di- 
Minishing, has swollen ‘into a mighty 
‘flood, and thé ‘world now gases on & 
iphenontenon whioh can only be likened 
to’ the migrations’ of the Gauls or the 
‘Huns, or other wandering tribes of yore. 
Multitudes: are flying from their once 
Yoved: homesteads, as though Ireland 
were the:svene of some physical as well 
les social ‘convulsion, to a land which 


‘domprisés’all: they can henceforth call | 


country); deeming even its -wild 

ts ‘an asylum from their woes. 
daily hear of the untimely end 
by shipwréok on the pa 


‘every other feeling’ overborne by the 
ond desire: exdape; that the most 


timid: brave the deep, and the most in- 


firm ‘ericounter the hardships. Of the 
crowds ‘that thus hurry.along in this 
general “exodus,” scarce one returns, 
Wave the few who: come ‘back from ill 
health or indolence, sulla he re- 
bo'that's large portion of the 
business arises from emigra- 
From it our reilways are ‘reaping 
ruinous harvest—the 
numbers. continually along ‘the 
Great Soathert‘aad 
Surprising: “And seacoast villages, 

path before, ships now visit 
for dhoje: Charehes 
and are fast being emptied. 
The esunery. begins to feel the: fearfal 
and'faints from oxeetsive ‘deple- 
tion ow woos the indreasing tide; 


and: to go. -In ‘ulawy 
waitsof:¢he emigrants: who 
portéis wot so heart-reniling 
of their( friends whom pov 
to and ae ith 

the ‘means of ‘getting away, 
‘districts’ 


ould rise ta 


ousands of theit fellow-emigrants | 
reok ge;or hard. | 
ships on ‘their arrival; but so far is 


Kien: the ‘warmest | jad 


advoentes ‘of ‘the: 


gin to feel-alarmed.. -Instead of a com- 


rate, of emi 


iwi: ration, a very few years 
indeed would leave Ireland a lonesome 


Here is a ‘state of things as mourn- 
it’is wiparalfcled: We refer not 
66 nach to the prévious dreadfal hard- 
ships which ‘such a general flight im- 
pliea; when, by a people proverbially 
attached to home, a Canadian log-hut is 
now deemed a blessing ; when the spell of 
country is 80 completely broken, that 
America, once their last resource, is 
how'the goal of their hopes; and what 
ased'to’be dreaded ‘a4 a land of exile; 
is now: sighed for'as a place of refuge. 
Nor do we refer so much to the anguish 
endured by our warm-hearted country- 
en when thus torn from their humble, 
put yet beloved homesteads! What 
this must be, the heart-rending cries of 
the @migrants who throng our quays 
but too painfully show; or their still 
more bitter wail, when taking their last 
farewell of those homely abodes which 
were endeared to them by a thousand 
recollections! Not surely that. these 
woes are to be overlooked or underrated ; 
on the contrary, they must command 
the déépest sympathy of our nature. 
He cannot be’a man who could witness 
duch seenes without emotion, or feeling 
all that out native poet has so touch- 
ingly expressed: | 


“Good Heaven! what sorrows gloomed that parting day 


called them from their native walks away ; 


When the poor exiles, every pleasure oe 
round the bowens, fondly looked their last ; 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
- Returned and wept, and still returtied to weep.” 


Most affecting of ‘all is it to see amongst 
those mournful groups, not the youn 
and active merely, but many a poor old 
man who had hoped to lay his bones in 
his fathers’ sepulchre: to see tremblin 
old age thus turned out on the worl 
when almost leaving it; doomed to re- 
commenee life’s pilgrimage at its close; 
and forced to encounter hardships fit 
only for elastic youth, and beneath 
which gray hairs are all but sure to 
sink. But we refer not now to these 
calamities, | 
~ We allude rather to the moral and 
social ‘evils of this unnatural state of 
things. For many ‘years it has been 
the very flower of the people who have 
bees leaving—our enterprising upright 
yeomary—who were not content to live 
on-:dry potatoes, Itis the bones and 
Sinews of the country we have been 
losing, who, besides contributing their 
labour and skill to America’s national 
wealth, have been carrying with them 
each from.£10 to £1000. . By the de- 
parture of this class it is reckoned that 
since,1845 the country has lost in ¢ash 
alone, about, half .a million sterling. 
Thus Ireland has for years been little 
else than a nursery ground for America, 
whence the hardiest plants are ‘being 
annually removed, while the least thriv- 
ing and healthy are left behind. The 
cream of the nation has thus for years 
been flowing off: like some liquid of 
which. the purer portion at the top has 
been repeatedly drawn away, till the 
very sediment itself begins at length to. 
run off. Such has been the draining 
aecooe of Irish emigration, on which 
Britain has looked with indifference, till 
now the best of the people are gone to 
rear cities beneath a foreign banner, and 
all that remains for England’s proud flag 
to waive over, is the pauperized and 
prostrated remnant. 

~ Nor are the political bearings of the 
case to be wholly disregarded. It were 
idle to deny that America now holds 
that place in the hearts of most of our 
eountrymen which England ought to 
possess. Hearken to their conversation, 
and America is the theme of their 
eulogies; while England is spoken of in 
terms of invidious contrast, and in a 


»spirit of mooily discontent. Never was 


this fact more clearly proved than 
during the American ambassador's late 
visit.to Ireland. While at a recent fes- 
tival in Limerick, the health of our be- 
loved Queen was received with hisses 
Lf some of the party, the people every 
where gave Mr. Abbot Lawrence a royal 
reception, and flocked around him as 
though he had been a visitant from some 
better world. ‘In truth, the hearts of 
the p are now in America. Enter 
almost any dwelling, and the great aim 
of the very servants is to save what will 
“take them out of this country” to that 
land of promise. Converse with our 
straggling farmers, and the last hope 
of many is that their sons, who have 
before, may be spared: to send for 
themstlyes ‘and ‘their families, and en- 
able them to exchange, the condition of 
British subjosta for that of American 
citizens, Follow that youth to those 
distant shores, and you find him sus- 
tained amid their sammer droughts and 
winter shows by the hope of soon res- 
edmg-his revered parent from hunger 
and ‘oppression,’ and welcoming hua 
to, that ‘land of liberty’ and wealth.” 


The Flight of Time. | 

After- death the judgment,’’ We 
die; but intervening ages p13s rapidly 
over those who sleep in the dust.. There 
is no plate there on which to count the 
hours of time. “No longer is it told by 
ays; or or years; for the 
planets’ which mark these periods are 
hidden from. thei? sight. Its flight is 
no, longer. noticed, by the.events per- 
ceived by the senses, for the ear is deaf 
and the eye is closed. Lhe busy world 
of life, which wakes at each morning 
and ceases eyery night, gdes on ‘above 
them; but to'thei all is silent and uii- 
seen. Phe greetings of joy and ‘the 
Voice of: grief, the revolution of: empires 
aud, the lapse of ages, send no sound 
Within that narrow cell. Ganeration 
after generation gre brought and laid 
ir side; the inscription upon their 
onumeéntal marble tells the centuries 
that have “passed away; but to’ the 
sleeping dead ‘the long interval is an: 
ebserved:: ‘Like a dream of the night, 
with, she quickness. of thought, the mind 

u 


jour when the eye is closed 
if’ the’ grave and whén it wakes to’ the 


ere, is:but, a moment 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
_ For a time, the late revolutionary strug- 
gles in Europe made it difficult for stran- 
gers to get into Russia at all. That gov- 


| ethment has always tried, and with suc- 
| cess, to keep out the influences of the rest 


of Europe whenever they assumed a revo- 
lutionary character; and for this reason 
the barriers were watched with double 
care‘after the commotions which had over- 
tarned so many thrones.in 1848. About 
the-time when I was led to think of a visit 
to that great country, the continent had 
begun ‘to settle into comparative quiet, and 
the excessive rigour of the embassies and 
consulates (to which the granting of pass- 

ports is committed) had become somewhat 
relaxed, and I found no difficulty in pass- 
mg, by way of Berlin and the Baltic Sea, 
mto the Galf of Finland to Cronstadt, 
| the ‘port’ of St. Petersburg. Our steamer 
was English built, good, clean, and com- 
fortable in every essential respect; and I 
éan assure any traveller who is-disposed to 
turn off from the beaten route and visit the 
hyperborean regions, that he can be very 
comfortably accommodated. Judging from 
my own: satisfaction, I would commend a 
visit to Russia as one that will amply repay 
curiosity. 

BERLIN TO CRONSTABT. 

The company on the steamer was some- 
what promiscuous, but quiet. A young 
count returning to Moscow,a French actor, 
a French modiste, an English dentist, an 
English officer (Major N of the East 
India Company’s service) who had been 
through the Affzhan war, and a few others, 
made up our company, with some of whom, 
especially the last, 1 had a good deal of 
talk. We were about three days from 
Berlin to Cronstadt, which place we reached 
at day-light. [t is the port of St. Peters- 
burg, though twenty miles off; as the Fin- 
land Gulf is too shallow to permit vessels 
of large size to go upto thecity. I saw 
a good deal of shipping, and, among the 
rest, several large and fine looking ves- 
sels of war, which, however, are not of 
‘much account. ‘The Russian navy has 
always been a great pet of the government ; 
but until Russia has an unobstructed outlet 
to the high seas, it is obvious she can never 
be a great naval power. Itis the conscious- 
ness of this fact that keeps alive her craving 
for Constantinople, which she will secure 
as soon as she dares. | 

The police officers—the turnkeys of the 
empiré—came on board our steamer at 
Cronstadt, took possession of our passports, 
and consumed two or three hours in ex- 
amining, recording, and other formalities, 
before they would let us in at the door. 
We all’ passed muster at last, and were 
transferred to a small steamer, so small 
that there was no way of escaping the spray 
which she made going againsta head wind 
and sea. It was a bright day; but the 
shore of Finland was barely visible on both 
sides, owing to distance. I amused my- 
self watching the sailors on the steamer, 
with their long beards and greasy look, 
eating their breakfast of black bread and 
oily soup, al fresco. Before and after the 
breakfast each man stood up, and, turning 
to the east, made his bowings and crossings 
with great apparent devoutness of manner. 

The slow little steamer was five or six 
hours making the twenty miles, but we at 
last brought up to the English quay, a 
well built stone wharf, and were directed 
to pass to the Custom-house close by. 
Here I was greatly at a loss, for in the 
hurry and noise no one was ready or 
willing to give the’ necessary directions 
where to go, what to do, &:. After some 
delay, we at last found our way to the 
Hotel Napoleon, a house respectable in 
outward looks, but hot savoury to the nose; 


that could be done, the English boarding 
house of Miss Benson being full. 
| FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

On awaking the next morning, I could 
hardly realize that I was in the capi- 
tal of all the Russias, the political seat of 
the greatest absolutism in the world— 
where the will of a single man rules be- 
tween sixty and seventy millions of souls. 
I was reminded of the strange emotions | 
felt when, years ago, on waking up and find- 
ing myself in Rome. Enrly as it was, I sal- 
lied out—the morning being bright for that 
northern region, where the sky has always 
a dull, leaden tint. Opposite my hotel stood 
the Isaak Church—the St. Peter's of St. 
Petersburg—a vast but heavy structure of 
black granite, marble, jasper, and porphyry, 
built on piles (as every other building in 
the city is) in the shape of the Greek cross, 
and présénting pédiment fronts on four 
sides, surmounted by very ‘magnificent 
high reliefs in bronze. lt is not yet com- 
pleted, but when done, will be as rich 
as malachite, fresco paintings, and gild- 
ing, inside and out, can mike it. The 
dome, enormous as it is, is covered with thin 
plates of gold, and, when burnished by the 
san, is seen from a great distance down 
the Gulf. I need not say that the cost 
has been immense, second only to that of 
St. Peter’s at Rome—the cost of which, 
thanks bs to God, was the last pound that 
broke the back of Pupery, which fas been 
a cripple ever since Tetzel’s tax-gatherings 
roased Luther. Passing on; you come to 
the ‘broad arid magnificent space, called 
the Admiralty Quarter, Tinitig which, on 
dll sides, are twenty or thirty splendid 
stractares, which render it unique in the 
world.’ At one end of the Admiralty 
Quarter my eye was caught by the cele- 


with whict engravings have made every 
body familiar. It is a fine bronze work of 
Stephee -Pilconet’s; and has. been. justly 
admired for the conception and execution. 
Peter.ime: sort: of demi-god:of the Russians, 
| end they-réveére the statue greatly. Whilst 
admiriag it, saddenty recollected—to the 


| Sestraction of sentimentality—the fer 


but we put wp with it, as it was the best |- 


brated equestrian statue of Peter the Great, 


of the tipsy English sailor, who managed 
to climb up and take his place bebind the 
Tzar, much to the horror of the police, who 
paid Jack well for his prank. The statue 
cost about $200,000. 

| THE WINTER PALACE. 

Passing by the numerous massive struc- 
tures of the region where we now are— 
(for a detailed description is not my object, 
and a mere list would possess no interest) — 
we walk on to the upper end of this vast 
open space, and take a look at the Winter 
Palace. Imagine its size, when [ tell 
you that its residents, of all classes and 
conditions, (but all connected with the 
Imperial household,) are said to number 
between five and six thousand. It is 
enormous, and only needs to be in more 
durable material than brick stuccoed to be 
absolutely grand. The interior surpasses 
the exterior. Such halls,such magnificent 
rooms, rich in every ornament, beautiful in 
proportion and finish, and in such numbers, 
can be found in no other building in the 
world. Versailles and other great palaces 
will not compare with it. The Hermit- 
age, adjoining, has a picture gallery con- 
taining, among a wilderness of fine works, 
a very latge collection of Rembrandts, 
and a gallery of curiosities of bewildering 
richness. And yet this is only one of the 
numerous treasuries that are to be found 
in the Imperial palaces. I saw others at 
Tzarsko-selo, Peterhof, and Moscow, equal- 
ly rich. You would not suppose so many 
diamonds were to be found in all the world. 
The only rival to these prodigious collec- 
tions is that at Dresden. 

This Winter Palace (so called because 
it is the Imperial residence through the win- 
ter months) is five hundred feet in length, 
and three hundred and fifty in breadth, 
and stands on the site of a similar struc- 
ture, which was entirely destroyed by fire 
within the present reign. It was rebuilt 
in an inconceivably short time. Sic volo, 
sic jubeo. Money and a despotic will can 
do much. | 

And now where shall we go, after leav- 
ing this noble edifice? To the Admiralty, 
with its beautiful taper gilt spire? the 
Senate-house, where the advisers of his 
majesty meet, not to legislate and de- 
bate, but to register and execute his edicts ? 
or where? ‘The whole city, in fact, 
has a palatial look, for it has been an 
object with the Government to secure 
throughout, the show, if not the reality of 
grandeur. Long rows of houses are 
erected by private capital, but upon plans 
which must be submitted to Government, 
and the showy look of facade is a sine qua 
non. 


THREATENED INUNDATIONS. 

I returned from my first walk, deeply 
impressed with the stateliness of this grand 
city of the North, and wondering at what 
power can achieve: for, in spite of obsta- 
cles, all these heavy masses of building 
have nothing but a foundation of mud, into 
which, at an enormous expense, piles have 
been driven. And what is equally start- 
ling, they are exposed to a sudden and 
complete destruction, should the ice which 
blocks up the Neva river, refuse to give 
way at the right time, and release the pent- 
up waters of a vast lake, Lidoga, in their 
way to the Gulf of Finland: a violent west 
wind occurring at the same time with high 
tide and the breaking up of the ice, will 
produce the catastrophe. Terrible inun- 
dations have already taken place—that of 
1824 being the most memorable. Thou- 
sands lost their lives, and millions of pro- 
perty were destroyed. A rise of thirty 
or forty feet would destroy the whole half- 
million of St. Petersburgers. — 

We will let the buildings go now, and 
take a look at the people, when I find 
tims to tell you more. G. #.- 


For the Presbyterian. 


Another Shorter Catechism. — 


his discourse of rare interest and excel- 
lence, before the General Assembly at 
Charleston, South Carolina, seems to 
have fallen into a slight historical error 
in relation to the followers of Wesley ; 
one, however, not seriously affecting a 
single principle or main position he 
had advanced. Toward the close of 
his sermon, while discussing the value 
of Arminian theology as contrasted 
with Calvinism, along with some very 
significant and pertinent but unpal- 
atable questions, it is asked, in rela- 
tion. to Wesleyanism, ‘‘ Where is its 
Larger Catechism? Nay, where is 
even its Shorter Catechism?” Now, it 
may not be generally known—I sup- 
pose it is not—that the Wesleyans have 
at least two Oatechisms. The one: en- 
titled No. 2, and intended for children 
seven years old and upwards, is now 
before me. It claims to have been 
‘compiled -and: published‘ by order of 
the British Conference,’ and was adopt- 
ed by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in this country, as it bears their imprint 
—New York, 1829. Now this Cate- 
chism is @ curious. affair, to say the 
least, as will appear from a short des- 
cription. It contains one hundred and 
fifty-two questions and answers; and of 
these answers, twenty-one are identical, 
word for word, with answers contained 
in the. Westminster Shorter Catechism ; 
and twelve are made, up of answers 
from the same source, vamped up and 
adapted to their new relation, so as to 
say Shibboleth. Bat not one word is 
dropped. y way of ackqowledgment or 
apology, for the singalar liberty thus 
taken in appropriating to their own use 
what belongs to. others, po tt 
It might bo well to ask whether such 
@ procedure is according to the golden 
rale.; -Has the British Conference on 
the other side. of the water, or the Me- 
thodist Ganeral Conference, on this 
or honour, to enter upon the dqmain of 
rary property, tra it en 
~ at and matilate other parts 


so a3 to adapt it to-their purposes Re 


Messrs. Editors—Dr. Humphrey, in 


side, any sort; of.right im law,.or equity, 


others, seize. upon their eherished lite- | 
er: parts of it en- 


For the Presbyterian. 
THY WILL BE DONE! 

A celebrated divine of New England tells 
us, that soon after the death of his wife, his 
two lovely children were taken from him 
within a few hours of each other. “My 
cup of sorrow,” he says, “ was filled to 
the brim. I stood a few moments, and 
viewed the remains of my two darlings 
who had gone to their long home never to 
return. [I felt, at first, as if I could not 
submit to such a complicated affliction. 
My heart rose in all its strength against 
the government of God, and then suddenly 
sunk under its distress, which alarmed me. 
I sprang up, and said to myself, ‘I am 
going into immediate distraction; I must 
submit, or I am undone for ever.’ In a 
few moments I was entirely calm, and re- 
signed to the will of God. I never enjoyed 
greater happiness than during that day and 
the next. My mind was full of God. And 
I used to look towards the burying-ground, 
and wish for the time when I might be laid 
beside my departed wife and little ones.” 
- There is great beauty in such religion as 
this; for the grace of submission to a be- 
reaving and chastising Father is the hard- 
est and the rarest of Christian attainments. 
There is such a temptation to angry rebel- 
lion when the blow cuts deep. A little one 
is taken; and a “cradle deepens into a 
grave.’ A noble and gifted son is cut off 
in his sinewy prime—a son who was the 
whole world to her who leaned upon him. 
A lovely daughter withers and droops; her 
beauty falls off like the rose-leaves, and 
presently she goeth down to darkness and 
the worm. | 
Beside such new-made graves, unbelief 
mutters its reproaches “not loud, but deep.” 
But submission whispers with faltering lips 
and choking utterance, Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven! 

_ What a world this would be, if this spi- 
rit of submission to infinite wisdom and love 
reigned in every bosom! The very essence 
of heaven is obedience to God. The glori- 
fied ones revel in the delights of knowing 
and loving and obeying only him, Let the 
will of Jehovah be but perfectly done on 
earth, and earth becomesa paradise. Every 
greedy lust is quenched. Every sin is sub- 
dued. Every murmur is hushed. Every 
feeling of bitterness is rooted out. Every 
complaint is silenced. Every tear is dried. 
Each heart would become subject to the 
full sway of purity and love. He who sees 
a day like this, will catch a glimpse of the 
millennial glory. He shall behold the new 
heavens and the new earth, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness. 

The excellence of this spirit of submis- 
sion is, that it quietly permits God to reign. 
It prefers to leave the sceptre in his hands. 
“TPit were left to you whether you would 
get well or not, what would you do?” said 
a pious man once to a sick brother. “I 
would leave it to God,” said the patient 
sufferer. “ But suppose he should refer it 
to you.” “Why, then,” he replied, “I 
should just refer it back again.”’ Such 
faith as this sinks the mountain to a plain. 
It transforms a child of sin into a marvellous 
likeness to him who, in the darkness of 
Gethsemane, cried out, Nevertheless! O! 
Father, not as I will, but as Thou wilt! 

T. L. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A Mistake in the Count. 


Messrs. Editors—Mr. Barnes, in his 
sermon at the opening of the Washing- 
ton Assembly, repeats the charge against 
the Old-school, that they ‘‘ severed from 
the great Presbyterian body four Sy- 
nods, embracing five hundred ministers 
and sixty thousand communicants.” 

And again he says, “‘ Yet our breth- 
ren said, ‘let the Lord be glorified,’ 
and east us out; and here we are, a 
branch of the Presbyterian family, with 
one thousand five hundred ministers and 
one hundred and forty thousand com- 
municants.”” 

And after disclaiming all agency in 
the result, he says, ‘‘ We stand before 
the community as a distinct religious 
denomination.” 

Now this is honest: but, was it in- 
tended? If they have been “ cast out”’ 
and “severed from the great Presby- 
terian body,” and have become “a dis- 
tinct religious denomination,” why claim 
‘to be the Presbyterian Church still? 
Why not boldly adopt the fondly cher- 
ished appellation, ‘‘ Constitutional Pres- 
byterians,’’ instead of that which, in 
perfect accordance with the decision 
of the judicial tribunals to which they 
themselves appealed, does not belong to 
them? 

But my principal object in quoting 
these passages was, to notice the num- 
bers rather than the concessions made 
by Mr. Barnes. We hear no more 
their being “a majority,” or, as 
the “committee ad interim’ asserted 
in 1840, “three-fifths” of the Presby- 
terian Church. These claims have not 
been even whispered, during the last 
ten years, for the very good reason that 
the world knows the facts are other- 
wise. But Mr. Barnes still repeats the 
statement, that there were ‘sixty thou- 
sand communicants in the four Synods 
severed from the great Presbyterian 
body” in 1837. Now I am bold to as- 
sert that this was not true in 1837; and 
it never has. been to the present day. 
The whole number of communicants in 
those four Synods, reported to the As- 
sembly in 1837 (excepting only two re- 
- cently formed Presbyteries), was 42,479. 
| Or, as reported to the New-school As- 
| sembly in 1889, the first year they pub- 
lished any statistics, the aggregate of 
all the Presbyteries in those four Sy- 
nods was 41,399. This isa mere fraction 
over twothirds of the number, which, it 
has been asserted for fifteen years, were 
. cast out” in 1887. And if those who 
. make. this statement were allowed to in- 
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school Assembly in 1839, 3145 com- 

These four Synods are reported in 
1846 as having 56,241: but since that 
time, they have been gradually dwind- 
ling, till in 1851, with full reports 
pes new or old), they had only 

8,153 communicants. Thus, after the 
lapse of thirteen years, under unre- 
strained New-school culture, they still 
fall far short of 60,000. And yet, with 
these statistics within his reach, Mr. 
Barnes does not hesitate to reiterate 
that ‘‘60,000 communicants, without 
arraignment, charge, or trial, were cast 
out—severed (query: Is the word 
“‘exscinded” worn out?) from the great 
Presbyterian body. 

Of the kind of Presbyterianism still 
existing in these churches, which were 
so cruelly ‘severed,’ or exscinded 
“from the Presbyterian family,” we 
may form some conjecture, from the 
statement made in their late Assembly, 
by Mr. Hall of Cherry Valley, in which 
he gives in detail, seven Presbyteries 
m the Synods of Utica and Geneva, 
making in the aggregate 56 Presby- 
terian, and 63 Congregational churches. 
_ And then again, Mr. Barnes asserts 
that their “distinct religious denomi- 
nation” includes “1500 ministers and 
140,000 communicants.’’ These num- 
bers he, doubtless, took from the foot 
line of their statistics in 1851, which 
gives 1490 ministers, and 140,076 
communicants. But he, probably, did 
not take the trouble to count up more 
than 300 churches, whose numbers are | 
taken from old reports, some of. the ' 
— of which have returned to us, 
and yet are retained in their statistics: 
and four entire Presbyteries, two of the 
largest of which nae 45 ministers, 
39 churches, and 5674 communicants), 
has not been represented in their As- 
sembly from 1889 to 1851, nor by any 
act, acknowledged or recognized their 
jurisdiction. 
I am aware, that a majority of one 
of these Presbyteries, this year, sent a 
delegation to their Assembly, which the 
other refused to do; but if the New- 
school would honestly expunge from 
their statistics all the numbers. that 
have no place there, their number of 
ministers and mambers would be re- 
duced much below the above statement. 
And though it might vary less than 
41,000 from 60,000, it would be an ap- 
proximation, and show a regard to 
VERITAS. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
MINNESOTA. 


Messrs. Editors—All the friends of 
our Church must be gratified at the in- 
telligence already published, that we 
-have a Presbyterian minister in Minne- 
sota. 
removed there at about the same time. 
One is at St. Paul’s, labouring under 
the Presbyterian Board, and the other is 
preaching at St. Anthony Falls. And 
what is more gratifying is, that although 
the latter found, on his arrival at that 
place, that such were the circumstances 
of the Board, as to compel them to de- 
cline assisting more than one mission- 
ary in that Territory; yet he did not 
forsake that important field, and return 
to a region where he might have con- 
tinued to receive missionary assistance ; 
but, by personal sacrifice, continued 
upon the ground, sustaining himself 
with the small assistance he receives 


from his congregation. 
A Frieno TO MINNESOTA. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Presbytery of the Eastern Shore. 


The Presbytery of the Eastern Shore 
recently held a meeting -in Cambridge, 
Dorchester county, Maryland. The Rev. 
G. P. Van Wycke presented a certificate 
of dismission from the Classis of Orange, 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, and 
after the usual examination, was re- 
ceived ag a member. He signified his 
acceptance of the call from the Church 
of Buckingham, in Worcester county, 
and arrangements were made for his 
installation there on the 15th of July. 

Mr. Benjamin G. McPhail, a licen- 
tiate, presented his certificate of dis 
mission from the Presbytery of West 
Hanover, and was received under our 
care; and having signified his accept- 
ance of the call from the churches of 
Snowhill and Pitts’ Creek, was exam- 
ined on all the branches usually re- 
quired for ordination. 

On Sabbath morning (June 27th) the 
new and beautiful church edifice recent 
ly erected in Cambridge, was dedicated 
to the service of God; the Rev. G. P. 
Van Wycke offered the dedicatory 
prayer, and the Rev. J. L. Vallandig- 
ham preached the dedication sermon. 

In the afternoon Mr. McPhail was 

ordained to the full work of the minis- 
try; the Rev. E. Town preached the 
sermon, and the Rev. J. L. Vallandig- 
ham presided, proposed the constitu- 
tional questions, and made the ordain- 
ing prayer. 
The Presbytery then adjourned, to 
meet in Snow Hill on Wednesday the 
14th of July, at half-past ten o'clock, 
A.M., for the purpose of installing Mr. 
McPhail. L. 


Anecdote of Dr. Chalmers. 


There was a little old woman in the 
city of Glasgow, Scotland, who much 
admired Dr. Chalmers, and diligently 
attended all his sermons, on Sundays 
and week days, whether they were doc- 
trinal or practical, theological or astro- 
nomical.. One.day she came .home.in 

reat perplexity. Dr. Chalmers had 
dwelt much on a “moral lever,’’ with 
which he wished to uplift human na- 
ture. What a “moral lever’ was, the 
little old woman could not divine. A 
friend took the poker and placed it on 
the bars of the 
the idea, and make the imagery palpa- 
ble. The little old woman paused, 
-mused; and at last the fire burned. 
She bethought of the indignity to the 
Pulpit, the subject, the doctor, and her- 
‘self, 
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| FOR EVER WITH THE LORD. ! savo.us from the plague of infidelity and 


But, in truth, there are two, who | 


“For ever with the Lord,” 
Amen, So let it be; | 

Life from the dead is in that word; 
*Tis immortality. 

Here in the body pent, 

- Absent from Him [ roam ; 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 


My Father’s house on high, 
Home of my soul—how near 
At times, to faith’s aspiring eye, 
Thy golden gates appear! 
Ah, then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love; 
The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above. 


Yet doubts still intervene, 
And all my comfort flies ; 

Like Noah’s dove, I flit between 

_ Rough seas and stormy skies. 

Anon, the clouds depart, | 
The winds and waters cease: . 

While sweetly, o’er my gladdened heart, 
Expands the bow of peace. 


“For ever with the Lord!” 
Father, if tis thy will, 

The promise of thy gracious word, 
E’en here, to me fulfil. 

Be thou at my right hand, 
So shall I never fail; 

Uphold me, and I needs must stand ; 
Fight, and [ shall prevail. | 


So, when my latest breath 

Shall rend the vail in twain, 
By death I shall escape froin death, 
And life eternal gain. — 
Knowing “as I am known,” 
How shall I love that word, 
And oft repeat before the throne, 
“For ever with the Lord !”’ 


The Yoke of Christ. 


Let not the name of yoke terrify 
you, for it is the yoke of Christ, and he 
helps you to bear it; he inspirés you to 
love it; he endears it to you~ by the 
inward charms of righteousness and 
truth. He gives a disgust for false 
pleasures, and renders the practice of 
virtue delightful. He supports man 
against himself, frees him from original 
corruption, and renders him strong not- 
withstanding his weakness. You suf- 
fer, but you shall suffer with inward 
love and peace. You fight, but you 
shall gain the victory, and God himself 
shall fight for you, and reward you with 
success. You weep, but your tears 
will be joyful, and God himself shall 
wipe them from your eyes. 


THE BETTER HOME. 


_ Nothing makes the fireside so. cheer- 
ful as a blessed hope beyond it. Even 
when you sit most lovingly there— 
though the daily task is completely 
done, and the infant in the cradle is 
fast asleep—though this is Saturday 
night, and to-morrow is the day of rest 
—though the embers are bright, and 
from its fat and rich fountain in yon 
coal, the jet of gas flames up like a silver 
cimeter; and though within your little 
chamber all is peace, and warmth, and 
snug repose, the roaring gusts and rat- 
tling drops remind you that it still is 
winter in the world. And when that 
withered leaf tapped and fluttered on 
the window, mother, why was it that 
your cheek grew pale, and something 
glistened.in your eye? You thought it 
perhaps might come from the church- 
yard sycamore, and it sounded like a 
messenger -from little Helen’s grave. 
It said, “Father and mother, think of 
me.”’ 

Yes, dreary were the homes of earth, 
were it not for the home in heaven. 
But see to it that yourselves be the 
Saviour’s followers, and then to you he 
says, ‘* Let not your heart be troubled! 
In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions: I go to prepare a place for you.” 

And when you come to love that Sa- 
viour rightly, you will love one another 
better, more truly, and more tenderly. 
And, trusting to mect again in that 


and a lofty affection will hallow your 
union on earth! And, if not inscribed 
above your mantle-shelf, there will, at 
least, be written in your deepest self 
the motto, sent to your bride by that 
illustrious scholar, Bengal, 
“Jesus in heaven ; 
Jesus in the heart; 


Heaven in the heart; 
The heart in heaven.” 


Ministerial EHarnestness. 


rate, trying to realize | 


by so gross a materialization of 

the “moral lever,” and, bursting with ‘ 
indignation, she asked, “Do-you mean 
to tell me that Dr. Chalmers would 


I know not what others think, but for 
my own part, I a@t ashamed of my stu- 
pidity, and wonder at myself, that I 
deal not with my own and others’ souls 
as one that looks for the great day of 
the Lord; and that I can have-room for 
almost any other thoughts or words; 


not wholly absorb my mind. I marvel 
how I can preach of them slightly and 
coldly; and how I can let men alone in 
their sins; and that I do not go to them, 


-and beseech them, for the Lord’s sake, 


| to repent, however they may take it, 
and whatever pains and trouble it should 
cost me. I seldom come out of the pul- 
it, but my conscience smiteth me, that 
have been no more serivus and fervent 
in such a case. It accuseth me not so 
much for want of ornaments and ele- 
gancy, nor for letting fall an unhand- 
some word; but it asketh me, ‘* How 
couldst thou speak of life and death 
with such a heart? How couldst thou 
preach of heaven and hell in such @ 
careless, sleepy manner? Dost thou be- 
lieve what thou sayest? Art thou in 
earnest, or in jest? How canst thou tell 
people that sin is such a thing, and that 
' so much misery is upon them and before 


people, and should not thy tears inter- 
rupt thy words? Shouldst thou not cry 
aloud, and show them their transgres- 


preach a.hale hour aboot a poker?” 


world where they neither marry nor are | 
given in marriage, a purifying hope | 


and that such astonishing matters do 


‘them, and be no more affected with it? | 
Shouldst thou not weep over stich a 


| and Rook suddenly up a Fong 
sions, and entreat and beseech them: as | 
for life and death?’ Truly, this.ia the viste:the sunny: green of them 
peal that conscience doth ring in my. 
ears, and ‘yet my drowsy soul will-not } outward from its.silence, and see,the 


hard-heartedness ourselves, or else how 
shall we be fit instruments of saving 
others from it? Q, do that on our own 
souls, which thou wouldst use to do on 
the souls of others. 

The God of mercy pardon me and 
awaken me, with the rest of his servants 
that have been thus sinfully negligent. 
I confess, to my shame, that I seldom 
hear the, bell toll for one that is dead, 
but conscience asketh me, What hast 
thou done for the saving of that soul 
before it left the body? There is one 
more gone to judgment; what didst thou 
to prepare him for that judgment? And 
yet I have been slothful and backward 
to help them that survive.—Bazter. 


LUKEWARMNESS. 
What are the evidences of lukewarm- 
ness ? 
1. When God has become less an ob- 
ject of desire. The>soul does not go 
out after him -in intense longings as it 
once did. - * As the heart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after Thee, O God. My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God.” 
2. When God has become less 
object of devout contemplation. “ 
remember Thee upon my bed, and 
meditate on Thee in the night watches.”’ 
Once, this was your language; how is 
it now ? 
_8. When there is less delight in God. 


Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? 


and there is none upon earth that I de- 


sire besides Thee.” ‘ We will be glad 


| and rejoice in Thee; we will remember 


Thy love more than wine.” What is 
your daily experience ? 

4. When there is less inclination for 
communion with God. ‘Truly our 
fellowship is with the Father and with 


his Son Jesus Christ.” Is the closet 


| less frequented ? or is prayer engaged 


in more a8 & 
how is it? 

5. When there are hard thoughts of 
God under the dispensations of His 
providence; when the soul is restless 
and disturbed under them, and turns 
‘from one thing to another for relief, 
without quietly casting itself upon God, 
and waiting his time. When under 
trials and injuries, second causes are 
too much regarded, and the soul is dis- 
posed to consider the instrument, rather 
than the hand that wields it. 

6. When there is a less tender con- 
science, less sense of God’s presence, 
less cireumspection and carefulness in 
the daily life; when greater latitude is 
taken, and there is less tender anxiety 
against displeasing God; and less holy, 
humble, reverential fear of God. 

7. When Christ seems less glorious 
in his person, and less precious in his 
work. 
8. When there is a decay of love to 
Christians. ‘‘ Every one that loveth 
him that begat, loveth him also that is 
begotten of him.” ‘If any man love 
not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen.” | 

9. When there isa decline in interest, 
and a slacking of effort to promote the 
cause of Christ. ‘* He that is born of 
God, is created anew in Christ Jesus 
unto good works.” Hereunto was he 
called. Do you attend the prayer- 
meeting less frequently? Do you pray 
less for others? Do you make less ef- 
fort to persuade men to attend upon the 
means of grace? Do you do less per- 
sonally to interest others in religion ? 
Does your piety flow only in one par- 
ticular channel, and do you count zeal 
for party to be zeal for Christ? Can 

ou read the news of the day with more 
interest than you can an account of the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom in the 
world? How do you feel for sinners? 
As the Psalmist felt? ‘Rivers of 
water run down mine eyos, because 
they keep not thy law.’ As Paul?— 
Who had great heaviness and continued 
sorrow in his heart for his bretliren, his 
kinsmen according to the flesh. 

I might enlarge, but enough has heen 
said. Now, what is the verdict? Cold? 
or Hot? or Lukewarm?—Alton Presb. 
Reporter. 


privilege than a duty? 


“Interior of Jerusalem. 


Within the walls, Jerusalem is among 
the most picturesque of cities. It is 
very small. You can walk quite round 
it in less than an hour. There are only 
seventeen thousand inhabitants, 
of whom nearly half are Jews. The 


material of the city is a cheerful stone, 


and so massively are the lofty, blind 
house walls laid, that, in pacing the 
more solitary streets, you seem to be 
threading the mazes of a huge for- 


| tress. Often the houses extend over 


the street, which winds under them in 
dark archways, and where there are no 
overhanging, buildings, there are often 


‘supports of masonry thrown across from 


house to house. . There are no windows 
upon the street, except a few pictur- 
esque, projectmg lattices. Jerusalem is 
an utter ruin. ‘The houses, so fair in 
seeming, are often all crumbled away 
upon the interior. The arches are shat- 
tered, and vines and flowers wave and 
bloom down all the. vistas, The streets 
are never straight for fifty rods; but 
climb and wind with broken steps, and 
the bold buildings thrust out buttressed 
corners, graced with luxuriant growths, 
| and arched with niches for statue and 
fountain. It is a mass of “ beautiful 
bits,” as artists say. And you will sée 
no fairer sight in the world than the 
groups of brilliantly draped Orientals 
energy into the sun from the vine- 
fringed darkness of. the arched ways.* * 
The beautiful buildmg’ stands within 
spacious inclosure of green lawn and 
arcades. Olive, orange, and ¢ypress 
trees grow around the court, which, in 
= sooth, is “a little heaven below,” 
or the Mustim, whe'lie dreaming in the 
soft shade from morning to night. In 
the picturesque, gloom and brightness — 
of the city, the mosque is a dream of 
heayen, even to. the unbelievers, There 
aré many entrances, and ag you saunter 
‘undér the dark archways of the streets, 
foo ditt arcade, 
upon the side; ‘yeu’ perceive, closing the 


— 


groun day and feehshe warm air atealipg 


children praying 


‘be awakened. O, what a thing is: f: 
| { senseless, hardened heart! O Lord, 


men and, women and 


under the trees.— Wanderer in Syria. 
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at length commenced:e eompetition for 
- tenants; and some are seriously speak- 
ing of the for Parliamentary 
hiterféretice ‘with the emigrant, to save 
the coantry from complete depopulation 
+~it being matter truly of easy enough 
population of Seotland, end celeuletion, that at the same increasin 
Phousand: dwellin ad ‘been left deso- 
Mate, the anthor thas peaks... | 
to sey, that the 
shore 9,600,008, the famine destroyed | 
5,000,000, and emigration | 
wemoved>the remainder ;: and: let any | 
one imagine, if he ‘ean, the scenes 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 
| 
| 
3 | 
| 
4 | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
| clude: the third Presbytery of Philadel- | } 
phia,' which did not belong to those | 
Synods, and was exscinded,” but 
merély dissolved, it would not’ help | 
them, That according to 
its report in 1836, had only 2168, or, | 
= acoorling to its report to the Now- | 
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Dr. AcHILLI common 
with all othere who have renounced the 
fora purer faith, the 


Charelr of Rome 

noblebeatted: Achilli has found that no 
mesneate left untried by Roman emissa- 
vies t effect his ruin. Since his release 
from the dungeons of the Inquisition, they 
ave pursued him with the most shameful 
charges; in order to vindicate himself from 
which, he not long since brought suit in 
one of the English courts against Dr. 
Newman, the well known apostate from 
the Church of England, who has made 
himself conspicuous in the persecution of 
this good man. The last steamer, just 
arrived at Boston, brings the intelligence 
that the suit lias been decided in favour of 
Achilli.. A remarkable feature in the case, 
was the introduction in the evidence of copies 
of proceedings against Achilli before the 
Inquisition, it being the first time since the 
Reformation that the records of that tribu- 
nal had been in introduced into English 
courts of law. 


A Deniat.— The German Reformed 
Messenger denies that the Rev. A. Nevin 
and the Rev. C. M. Jamison, who have 
recently left the German Reformed Church, 
were influenced in taking that step, as was 
Dr. Berg, by the present attitude of that 
Church towards the Mercersburg Theo- 
logy. The Messenger seems unwilling to 
admit, that the toleration of error in their 
denomination is driving those who love 
sound doctrine to take refuge elsewhere. 
Brornerty Resuxe.—The Roman Ca- 
tholic Mirror, which seems to have had a 
very good opinion of the Banner of the 
Cross, gives the following rebuke to the 
latter, because of its disrespectful language. 
The Mirror should not be unreasonable. 


“We are sorry to see the Banner of the 
‘Cross falling into the low style‘of its Pres- 
byterian friends when speaking of Catholi- 
city. The use of such epithets‘as ‘ Romish 
Archbishop,’ ‘ Popery,’ &c. we never ex- 
‘pected to find ‘agreeable to the taste of the 
Banner, but the proverb is again verified— 
_evil company corrupts good manners.” 


i 


PainceTon Cottece ProressorsuiP.—. 
The trustees of the College of New Jersey 
‘at their late meeting elected Professor 
James C. Moffat, now of Miami University, 
‘Ohio, to’ the Professorship of the Latin 
language, vacated by the resignation of 
Professor Forsyth. Professor Moffat is one 
of the ablest and ripest scholars in the 
country, and it is hoped he will accept the 
‘appointment. 


CurisTIAN AND Evan- 
GELICAL SEnTIMENTs IN HicH Ptaces. 
-—Our readers will be much interested 
in the details given in the letter from 
our Washington Correspondent, of con- 
versations between members of Congress 
and Mr. Clay, during the last hours of 
the dying statesman, in regard to his 
hopes beyond the grave. Sentiments of 
evangelical piety, such as fell from the 
lips of the Hon. Mr. Venable, are not of- 
ten heard from a member on the floor of 
‘the House of Representatives. Nor do we 
“often see there so much faithfulness. “He 
‘is gone,” said the honourable gentleman, al- 
-luding to Mr. Clay; ‘he is gone, profess- 
ing the humble hope of a Christian. That 
- hope only, sir, can sustain you, or any of 
-us.”” Most happy are we to find that 
amongst our public men there are those 
who are neither ashamed nor afraid to 
speak out for their Lord and Master, and 
who, amid all the din and strife of political 
affairs, do not forget that those who mingle 
. with them in these busy scenes have souls 
‘to save as well as others. | 
In the Senate also, the Hon. Mr. Under- 
wood very distinctly brought out the sys- 
‘tem of salvation by grace, in the course of 
his appropriate remarks. 
« Mr. Clay,” said he, “ frequently spoke 
to me of his hope of eternal life, founded on 
the merits of Jesus Christ as a Saviour; 


who, as he remarked, came into the world 
bring ‘life and immortality to light.’ ”’ 


«‘ With Christians, there is yet a nobler 
and a higher thought in regard to Mr. Clay. 
They -will think of him in connection with 

-eternity, - They will contemplate his im- 
mortal spirit occupying its true relative 
- magnitude among the moral stars of glory in 
the presence of God. They will think of 
him as having fulfilled the duties allotted to 
him on earth, having been regenerated by 
Divine grace, and having passed through 
the valley of the shadow of death, and 
reached an everlasting and happy home in 
that ‘house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.’ ”’ 

The following to the same purport, we 
find in the remarks of Gen. Cass: 

“The lessons of God's providence, se- 
vere as they may be, often become merciful 
dispensations, like that which is now 
spreading sorrow through the land, and 
which is reminding us that we have higher 
duties to fulfil, and graver responsibilities 
to encounter, than those that meet us here, 
where we lay our hands. upon his holy 
word, and invoke his holy name, pro- 
-mising to be faithful to that Constitution, 
which he gave us in his mercy, and will 
‘withdraw only in the hour of our blindness 
‘and disobedience, and of his own wrath !” 

* * * * 


-- ‘And when we shall enter that narrow 
“valley through which he has passed before, 
-and which jeads to the judgment seat of 
God, may we be able to say, through faith 
in his Son, our Saviour, and in the beautiful 
»danguage of the hymn of the dying Chris- 
tian, dying but ever living and triumphant: 
“The world recedes, it disappeare— 
Heaven opens on my eyes—my ears. 
With sounds seraphic ring! aes 


righteous, 


Let me.die the. death of the 
~and od be like his,” 
 . Such expressions from the lips of great 
» statesmen, in the ‘Legislative Halls of the 
“ation, are peculiarly gratifying, not sim- 
‘ply because of the homage thus paid to 
“evangelical Christianity, but because they 
“‘are'themselves' after all but men, by na- 


uadey God's wrath end curse, in need 


welling.to the... grave, to the -judgment- 

ober, to eternity ; and. because in the high: 

(places sach‘as they occupy, these miomen- 

“tous traths seem to'be so little thought of. 

—_ We hot t6 pray more for our public’ 
men 


4 


‘ing lamentations as it passed along. In 


nity from the arrival of the remains at 


lifeless dust. 


profound regard for Christianity, the religion 
of my fathers, and for its rights, its usages, 


faith in the great leading doctrines of the 


| submission and patient watching for Christ 
‘and death. On one occasion he spoke to 


‘that provision by which our Saviour became 


gw FACT IN THE BUSHNELL 
js that, afver all, Dr. Bushnell is 
Bt quité so near @ trial as had been anti- 


denies that the action of the late General 

Association was a triumph on the part of 

the opponents of Dr. Bushnell. It rather 

intimates that the Bushnellites played a 

trick onthe unsophisticated Fairfield West . 
‘men. “After the vote was passed and the | 
body adjourned,” says the Herald, “there 

was a very general congratulation among 

the opponents of Fairfield West, that a re- 

port, which members of the committee 

confessed was intended to be as near 

nothing as words would permit, had passed 

so unanimously, ‘ Montes parturumt, nas- 

citur ridiculus mus,’ was the universal 

exclamation.” 

Whatever may have been the inter- 
pretation of the action of the General 
Association, from the present aspect of 
the case, that action will not prepare the 
way, directly at least, for the trial of Dr. 
Bushnell before his Consociation. His 
Church has resolved to withdraw from the 
Consociation. “After much casual con- 
ference,’”’ says the same journal, “‘a meet- 
ing of the church was notified at the re- 
quest of the leading men, which was held 
on Sabbath evening, June 27th,”” when the 
following resolution was passed without a 
dissenting voice : 7 

«Voted, That we, the North Church in 
Hartford, not regarding a consociated con- 
nection with other churches as essential to 
good order, fellowship, and standing among 
them (which we earnestly desire to preserve 
and cherish), do hereby withdraw from all 
connection with the North Consociation of 
Hartford County.” 

This leaves Dr. Bushnell amenable only 
to his Church and ‘his Association. The 
Association is strongly in his favour, and 
of course will do nothing, and what the 
sentiments of the Church are, we may 
easily imagine. The friends of truth in’ 
Connecticut certainly find it no easy mat- 
ter, according to their system of Church 
government, to get hold of a minister be- 
lieved to be guilty of heresy. A little 
Presbyterianism would answer their pur- 
pose admirably about this time. 


— 


THE LAST OF THE STATESMAN. 


The funeral ceremonies connected with 
bearing to their place of long repose the 
remains of the late great orator and states- 
man, Henry Clay, were such as have 
probably never before been witnessed in 
this country. From the fact that his death 
occurred at the seat of Government, and 
during the session of Congress; that his 
place of interment was to be hundreds of 
miles away in the West, and that the 
route for reaching it Jay through our three 
largest cities, an opportunity was afforded 
for the exhibition of interest and sympathy 
beyond what has seldom if ever before been 
seen. There was a true sublimity in this 
moving through the land, of the funeral 
train, bearing the ashes of a great states- 
man, and’ of the people every where mak- 


the city of Baltimore, the body lay in 
state, and was visited by an immense con- 
course. In New York, the houses were 
draped with the emblems of grief, minute 
guns fired, and for a week the flags of the 
shipping remained at half-mast—a length 
of time unprecedented. In Philadelphia, 
the ceremonies derived peculiar solem- 


night, and their reception and escort 
by a torchlight procession. We venture 
to say, that no one who witnessed the 
pageant of that night will ever forget it. 
The gloom and stillness of the hour; the 
wail of the mournful music; the tramp of 
the ten thousand soldiers, firemen, and 
citizens who formed the procession; the 
glare of the torches, lighting up the draped 
banners, and the black pall of the hearse, 
with its six horses and sab:e and white 
plumes; the booming of the heavy minute 
guns, the toll of the muffled bells, and 
even the death-like quiet of the hundreds 
of thousands who thronged the side-walks, 
standing in church-like solemnity and si- 
lence, made up a scene which, for impres- 
siveness, we have never seen the like of 
in any public pageant or funeral proces- 
sion. 

Amidst it all, however, we could but 
think, that that which was borne along 
with such pageantry, was but so much 
The spirit was far away 
—away, beyond those stars so mildly 
looking down upon us from the skies 
above. Of much more importance it was 
to know, that for that long journey on 
which the departed spirit had gone out, 
there was reason to believe the need- 
ful preparation had been made. That 
such was the fact. we may hope, from the 
interesting statements made by the Rev. 
Dr. Butler, Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, in his funeral, discourse, delivered 
at Washington, an extract from which we 
append. 

“Twenty years since,” said Dr, Butler, “the 
wrote :—*‘ [| am a member of no religious sect, 
and I am not a professor of religion; I regret 


that I am not; I wish that I was, and trust that 
I shall be; I have, and always have had a 


and observances.’ That feeling proved that 

the seed sown by pious parents was not | 
dead, though stifled. * * It is since his with- 
drawal from the sittings of the Senate that 
I have been made particularly acquainted 
with his religious opinions, character, and 
feelings—from his first illness he expressed 
to me the persuasion that it would be fatal; | 
from that period until his death, it has been 
my privilege to have held with him fre- | 
quent religious services and conversations 
in his room. He averred to me his full 


gospel, the fall and sinfulness of man, the 

ivinity of Christ, the reality and necessity 
of the atonement, of 

i by the Spirit, and salvation t 

personal hopes of salvation he ever and dis- 
tinctly based on the promises and the grace | 
of Christ. Strikingly perceptible, on. his 
naturally impetuous and impatient charac- 
ter was the influence of grace in producing 


me of the pious example of one very near | 
and dear to him, as that which led him | 


‘deeply to feel and earnestly to seek, for |. 
‘Himeelf, the reality and blessedness of reli- 
gion. On one occasion he told me that he 


had been striving to form a conception of 
héaven, and: he enlarged upon the mercy of | 


_TAE PRESBYTERIAN. 


thiage being equal, the better politician | 


and hopes tx themselves onhim. On 
another occasion, when he was supposed to 
be very near his end, I expressed to him 
the hope that his mind and heart were at 

ahd that he was able to rest with 
cheerful confidence on the promises and 
merits. of. the. Redeemer... He said, with 
much feeling, that he endeavoured to, and 
trusted that he did repose his salvation upon 
Christ; that it was too late for him to 
look at Christianity in the light of specu- 
lation; he had never doubted its truth, 
and he now wished to throw himself 
upon it, as a practical and blessed remedy. 
* * * After this he rallied, and again I 
was permitted frequently to join with him 
in religious services, conversation, and 
prayer. He grew in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Among the books that he read most, 
were ‘Jay’s Morning and Evening Exer- 
cises,’ *The Life of Dr. Chalmers,’ and 
‘The Christian Philosopher triumphing over 
death.’ His hope continued to the end, 
though true and real, to be tremulous with 
humanity rather than rapturous with as- 
surance. When he felt most the wearing 
of his protracted sufferings, it sufficed to 
suggest to him that his Heavenly Father 
doubiless knew, that after a life so long, stir- 
ring, and tempted, such a discipline of chas- 
tening and suffering was needful to make 
him meet for the inheritance of the saints, 
and at once the words of meek and patient 
acquiescence escaped his lips. Exhausted 
nature at length gave way; on the last oc- 
casion when I was permitted to offer a brief 
prayer at his bedside, his last words to me 
were, that he had hope only in Christ, and 
that the prayer which I had offered for his 
pardoning love and his sanctifying grace, 
included every thing which the dying need. 
On the evening previous to his departure, 
sitting an hour in silence by his bedside, I 
could not but realize when I heard him in 
the slight wanderings of his mind to other 
days and other scenes, murmuring the words, 
‘My mother—mother—mother;’ and say- 
ing ‘ My dear wife,’ as if she were present. 
I could not but realize then and rejoice to 
think how near was the blessed re-union of 
his weary heart with the loved dead, and 
with her (our dear Lord gently smooth her 
passage to the tomb,) who must soon follow 
him to his rest, whose spirits even then 
seemed to visit and to cheer his memory 
and his hope. Gently he breathed his soul 
away into the spirit world.” 


MINISTERS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


As the late birth-day of our national 
independence occurred on the Sabbath, 
a favourable opportunity was offered for 
presenting from the pulpit important truths 
connected with the well being of our 
country, such as are not often touched 
upon by the ministry. It seems to be 
thought by the world, and by not a few in 
the Church, that religion is to have little 
to do, in any sense, with public affairs. 
It is a very good thing as regards the re- 
lations between God and man, and as far 
as its employments and consolations on the 
Sabbath, in the sanctuary, and in the closet 
are concerned, and, indeed, in its general 
influence upon the welfare of society ; but 
as to its direct bearings on the consciences 
and conduct of public men, and the import- 
ance of their having reference, in their 
public duties, to the commands of God and 
the promotion of his honour—a minister 
who so much as hints at such a thing, is 
looked upon by many as having overstepped 
his proper province. A minister indeed, 
according to the notions of such, is to occu- 
py @ position altogether remote from the 
public concerns of the country. Let him 
touch such subjects, even in their bear- 
ings on the moral and religious destinies 
of the nation, with but so much as the 
tip of his finger, and forthwith he is 
stigmatized as “a clerical politician.” 

Now, we would be among the last to en- 
courage ministers of the gospel to soil their 
clerical garments in the arena of poli- 
tics. We have no patience with those 
men who preach the gospel on the Sab- 
bath, and preach politics either from the 
“‘stump”’ in the court-yards, or at the cor- 
ners of the streets through the week. In 
the political contests of the day, they had 
as well have as little to do as may be com- 
patible with their exercising their suffrage 
as all other freemen in this land have a 
right to do. The minister who shows that 
political partisan measures and men are 
uppermost on his mind, even in the fa- 
miliar intercourse of private life, will run 
the risk of leaving an impression that he 
cares as much about politics as he does 
about piety. 

All this being said, however, we must 
contend for the right and the duty of the 
ministry to speak out on the moral aspects 
of our public affairs. As to whether we 
shall have a high or low tariff, whether we 
shall have a subtreasury or a_ national 
bank, whether the public lands shall or 
shall not be distributed among the States, 
is, in their official capacity, none of 
their concern. But as to the duty of 
those in authority to rule in God’s fear; 
to seek not their private ends, but the 
public good; to keep holy the Sabbath 
day, and so to legislate as not to dis- 
turb its sanctity ; to avoid slander, traduc- 
tion, and the dragging before the public 
gaze the private and social relations of can- 
didates for office, to insist upon the false- 
hood of the maxim that “a man may be a 
good man as a private individual, and yeta 
bad man as a politician ;”’ and to urge upon 
the people the importance of regarding 
moral character in their selections of those 
who shall rule over them,—these and a 
large number of similar and kindred 
topics, fall clearly and properly within the 
range of the pulpit;—just as much so as 
preaching to men generally, that they shall 
not swear, kill, or bear false witness, and 
that they shall love their neighbours as 
themselves. The fact that we abjure a 
connection between Church and State, does 
not surely throw us back into atheism. 
Though no overgrown hierarchy shall 
ever be tolerated here, where every 
man is free to worship the God of his 
fathers as to him may seem best, it is still 
true that men are to have some regard in 
their public capacity to integrity, moral 
honesty, fidelity in promoting the interests 
‘intrusted to them, and that for the manner 
in which they fulfil these obligations, they 


‘are amenable-at the bar of God. Our 


salvation as a nation depends on the preva- 
lence of individual integrity. It is our 
respect for a pure religion and its general 
prevalence throughout our wide borders, 
which has made us what we are as a peo- 
ple to-day ; and a sad era will have been 


begun when the high places of the nation 


shall be distinguished for forgetfulness of 
God, disregard for public and private 
morality, and by the execrable principle, 


a partaker of our humanity, that our hearts 


that the less conscience a man has, other 


and statesman he will make. 
We ought to add, perhaps, that we have | 
no fear that our evangelical clergy will 
ever improperly interfere with politics. 
No country has ever been blessed with a- 
ministry more disposed to devote themselves 
to the proper and direct functions of their 
office, than the evangelical ministers of 
all denominations in these United States. 
So far as we have been able to learn, 
the last Sabbath was improved very gene- 
rally, for the presentation of such truth as 
befits us as a Christian people, in view of 
our past history, the important position we 
occupy in the family of nations, and the 
momentous issues which we hold in our 
hands as regards human liberty, both civil 
and religious. In the pulpits of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington, very appropriate discourses were 
delivered by our pastors, and we presume 
the same thing was true elsewhere. 


— 


DR. R. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


In the last Watchman and Observer, we 
find Dr. Breckinridge’s reply to the letter 
from the Rev. Dr. Pryor, the Rev. Mr. 
Doll, and A. G. McIlwaine, Esq., the com- 
mittee appointed to inform him of his elec- 
tion to the Professorship in Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Virginia. Dr. Breckin- 
ridge speaks of his election, and the_ posi- 
tion to which he has been called, as fol- 


lows: 7 

* There is no offer that could have been 
made to me, that would have taken me 
more entirely by surprise than the one thus 
communicated to me. I had nosort of rea- 
son to suppose that any one connected with 
either of the Synods which control the Union 
Seminary—or indeed any one else—had 
ever thought of me in connection with any 
chair in that Institution; and upon the gen- 
eral subject of my engaging in that sort of 
work, I had so often and so decisively ex- 
pressed myself, in connection with direct 
offers made to me to take service in the 
Seminaries at Alleghany and New Albany 
—and with proposals to use my name, in 


| the two last Assemblies, in connection with 


vacancies in the Seminary at Princeton ; 
that I supposed it was very generally known, 
that I was not inclined to embark in that 
kind of employment, except under circum- 
stances and with objects not likely to con- 
cur in the present state of public sentiment 
in our church, and with the opinions now 
predominant on the subject of ‘Theological 
Education. 

« Accustomed, however, to submit abso- 

| lutely to the guidance of Divine Providence, 
and happy in having had the path of duty 
always made plain to me in respect of all 
my official duties and employments, I shall 
not, in this instance, fail to seek, and to ex- 
pect to find from our Master, a clear under- 
standing of what He would have me do, in 
a matter of so great importance to me and 
perhaps to others, and in itself so entirely 
unexpected. In the mean time, besides ac- 
knowledging the receipt of your letter and 
the others I have named above,—and be- 
sides expressing my grateful sense of the 
good opinion of my brethren and of the 
very kind terms in which they have expres- 
sed it—which are the main objects of this 
letter, I will make a few general sugges- 
tions, which it seems to me important to 
state, just at this point of the matter. 
- In the first place—if an immediate or 
even a very early answer is required—it is 
impossible for me to answer, except in one 
way—to wit, in the negative. ‘There are 
too many and too important interests, both 
personal and public, to be considered; too 
many and too important ties to be broken 
and formed anew, for me to proceed without 
ample time to consider them all, in all their 
bearings. If, therefore, as is likely enough, 
your Seminary would suffer by this delay, 
the College of Electors will be so good as 
to proceed at once to a new election—con- 
sidering this—in that case, my respectful 
and grateful declinature of the chair offered 
to me. 

«In the second place—my present rela- 
tions both to the church around me—and to 
the people of this commonwealth whom I 
serve in a most responsible situation—as 
well as the posture of my private affairs— 
render it impossible for me to leave this 
State promptly, even if I were clear as to 
my duty to accept the new situation offered 
to me. Here again I have to add, that if 
the interests of the Institution require the 
new Professor to occupy himself with the 
duties of his office at an early day—as it is 
very probable they do—that would preclude 
the necessity of my considering the subject 
any further. 

‘‘In the third place, it seems to me alto- 
gether important that the Synods of Virgi- 
nia and North Carolina should have an op- 
portunity of expressing themselves in their 
official character, before I could, with pro- 
priety, commit myself touching this election. 
It is true, doubtless, that the election itself is 
legally sufficient; and it has been made, as 
I learn, in a manner for which I have rea- 
son to be very grateful. Nevertheless, in 
the present posture of the Seminary, a 
wrong step might be extremely inconveni- 
ent to me, and almost fatal to the Institution 
itself. Before undertaking a work, in 
which, as I understand, no one has yet com- 
manded high success—and in which, there- 
fore, I have so much reason to apprehend 
that I should fail, I think I have a right to 
expecta clear and official declaration on the 
part of those Synods, first, whether or not 
they are satisfied with my election, and 
secondly, whether or not they will cordially 
co-operate in sustaining the Seminary if I 
should go to it. It is very obvious that 
while any hesitancy on either of these 
points would render it not only useless, but 
improper for me to go to the Seminary—on 
the other hand, their fundamental import- 
ance in the present posture of affairs, would 
give those Synods just cause of complaint, 
if they were not consulted with regard to 
them. It is nota new Seminary you are 
erecting—nor is ita Seminary in success- 
ful operation to which you are inviting me. 
It is, undisguisedly, a Seminary greatly re- 
duced, and with heavy clouds hanging over 
its future prospects, which I am expected 
to aid in raising up and placing on such a 
‘footing as will satisfy the two venerable 
Synods which control it. ‘The work would 
be all the more grateful to me, for being 
what itis. Nevertheless, it imposes condi- 
tions answerable to itsown nature. Now, 
in this, as in the two preceding cases, if the 
interests of the Seminary are deemed to be 
in conflict with what I have suggested, the 
Board of Electors will be good enough to 
proceed to a new election, considering the 
matter settled as tome. 

“I think I fully appreciate the importance 


of the work of training men for the minis- 


try of the gospel—and the bearing of the 
portion of that work now offered to me, 
upon the ‘interests of Christ’s kingdom in 
the world. I think I understand the impor- 
tance >to our country, to our church, and, 
perhaps, I may add, in some degree to the 
world, of exerting and sustaining an Insti- 
tution of the very highest order, in the mid- 
dle States of the South, of the general 
character aimed at in yours. I think I have 
some just idea of the conditions upon which 
alone it is possible to accomplish this great 
and difficult work. - Personally, I do not 
allow myself upon this, or any other mat- 
ter, to interfere with any part of the provi- 
dences which direct my :steps, I thank 
God that I have no such preferences or pre- 
judices, tastes or convictions, as can control 
a sincere purpose to labour for him, where 
and as He may direct—or as would tempt 
me to seek or to shun any post or any em- 


ployment, except as I believed IF was obey- 


ing His will. Al I desire, therefore, is to 
know what I ought to do, in the new and 
unexpected circumstances in which the kind 


consideration of those you represent has 


placed me. And the suggestions I have 
made herein are stated to you, because the 
matters they contain bind me up in such a 
way, and force upon me such a delay even 
in considering your offer—that they may 
well be supposed to put it out of the power 
of the Board of Electors to allow the affair 
to continue so long, in such uncertainty— 
which, indeed, I can easily see it might be 
very wrong for them to do.” 


Tae Cuurcn or Encianp aNnp AMeRI- 
caN Episcoparians.—The following para- 
graph we clip from an article in one of 
our Episcopal exchanges. It would seem 
that our brethren from this side the water, 
who go to England, do not. meet with so 
favourable an ecclesiastical recognition, as 
they think they have reason to expect. 
The article from which we make the ex- 
tract, was written by the Rev. Hugh Kelly, 
an Episcopal minister now in England. 


“The treatment of American ministers of 
the Episcopal communion, as to privilege in 
this country [England], is not such as to 
command their affection and confidence. 
Their Church is acknowledged by the 
Church of England as a sister Church, and 
their orders are allowed to be valid, but they 
are not permitted to preach more than two 
successive Sabbaths in any Established 
Church, and even then it must be under 
license from a bishop. And should circum- 
stances oblige them to remain in England, 
though they may be British subjects, and 
possess the most unexceptionable creden- 
tials, they can neither officiate as curates, 
nor be presented to any living in the Es- 
tablished Church. Their orders are made 
void, the catholicity of the Church is vio- 
lated, and schism is established by law. 
Do the Americans treat British ministers in 
this way? Theydo not. They throw the 
door open to all men of competent qualifi- 
cations and good character, who go to reside 
among them. Many of the largest churches 
‘in the United States have Englishmen for 
their pastors.” 


LicENsURE AND AcEncy.— Mr. E. B. 
Cleghorne, a student of Princeton Semi- 
nary, was licensed to preach the gospel by 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, at its ses- 
sions during the present week. Mr. Cleg- 
horne, who is already somewhat known as 
an agent of the Colonization Society, will 
act for a few months as an agent for the 
Board of Publication, chiefly within the 
bounds of the Synod of New Jersey—this 
being the portion of the year allotted by 
the Synod to that Board. We bespeak for 
him a cordial reception. 


Cuurcu Rg-openep.—On Thursday, the 
17th ult., the Presbyterian Church at 
Bound Brook, New Jersey, was re- 
opened for public.worship with appropriate 
exercises. The sermon on the occasion 
was preached by Rev. Dr. Magie of 
Elizabethtown, from Ps. xcii. 13. It was 
an interesting, practical, and able discourse. 
A large number of the pastors of the vi- 
cinity were present; some of whom took 
part in the services. This church, which 
was injured by lightning somewhat less 
than a year since, has been enlarged and 
fitted up, with a commendable degree of 
neatness and good taste. The front is en- 
tirely new, ornamented by two beautiful 
columns of the Ionic order of architec- 
ture, surmounted by an entablature and 
frieze, which give a neat and beautiful 
finish. The cupola is well proportioned, 
and contains an excellent bell. The inte- 
rior is chaste, simple, appropriate, and 


calculated to seat a large congregation. 


No expense seems to have been spared to 
make the whole what it ought to be, a 
comfortable sanctuary for Christian people. 


— 


LaFAYETTE — The Annual 
Commencement of Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania, will take place on 
Wednesday the 28th inst. The Exercises 
of the Graduating Class will commence at 
ten o’clock, A.M. The Rev. Symmes C. 
Henry of Cranberry, New Jersey, will de- 
liver the Address before the Literary So- 
Cieties, on the 27th inst., at half-past seven 
o’clock, P.M. The Exercises of the 
Junior Class will take place on Monday 
evening, 26th inst., at half-past seven 
o’clock. 

The Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Trustees will be held on the afternoon of 
Tuesday the 27th inst., at three o’clock, 
P.M., at the office of J. M. Porter, Esq. 
President of the Board of Trustees in Eas- 
ton. 


Tue Rev. Wituiam T. Hamizton, D. D. 
—We understand that the Government 
Street Church, Mobile, Alabama, of which 
Dr. Hamilton has been the popular pastor 
for a number of years, has, with a praise- 
worthy liberality and magnanimity, made 
arrangements for him to spend a year in 
Europe and the East. In the process of 
preparing his late work on the Pentateuch, 
Dr. Hamilton became much interested in 
Egyptian antiquities. He expects to take 
occasion, during his absence, to examine 
those in the Museums of London, Paris, 
and Berlin, and to spend next winter in 
Egypt. He was to-have sailed for Liver- 
pool on the 30th ult. The prayers of an 
affectionate people will go with him. 


For the Presbyterian. — 


AN APPEAL. 


The New York Magdalen Society, 
being obliged to erect a new build- 
ing for the accommodation of the ob- 
jects of their charity, foeny of whom 
are strangers among us, lured from home 
and friends, deceived and ruined,) are 
emboldened to appeal for aid to their 
benevolent and Christian friends in the 
country. | 

The following subscriptions and do- 
nations for this object are gratefully 
acknowledged, viz:—A Friend, $500 ; 
James Boorman, $100; A. G. Phelps, 
ir. $100; W. W. De Forest, $50; Mrs. 
t. Nash, $50; Mrs. B. $50; Miss J. 
$50; Mr. D. Hoadley, $50; G. Webb, 
$50; William B. Astor, $30; Stephen 
Allen, $30; William F. Mott, $25; 
Mrs. A. Bronson, $25; Mrs. E. Burn- 
ham, $25; Mrs. B. J. Howland, $20; 
Cash, $5; A. R. Wetmore, $20; A. R. 
W. $25; H. Nevins, $25; Cash, 
$5; R. H. Nevins, $25; S. 8S. How- 
land, $25; Wiliam H. Aspinwall, $25; 
Valentine Hall, $25; Goohue & Co. 
$25; B. M. Fowler, $25; Dr. A. C. 
Post, $10; Cash, $5; Cash, $3; T. 
M. $1; M. $2; W. A. D. $2; from 
three ladies, $50; Mrs. John Johnson, 


$20. Cuas. C. DARLING, | 
No. 50 Amity street, New York. 


Boglish Presbyterian, Affairs. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 

Lonvon, June: 16th, 1852. 
Messrs. Editors—I cannot. refrain from 
expressing my ratification in-the recep- 
tion of your interesting paper—the varied 
and instructive contents of which we al- 
ways peruse with the greatest pleasure. 
We Presbyterians have had many diffi- 
culties to contend against here, chiefly 
through the loss of our churches, (through 
an unfortunate clause in the trust deeds, 
i. e. “in connection with the Church of © 
Scotland,”) especially as we live in a 
country where a moderate place of worship 
cannot be erected under an expense of 
several thousands of pounds. 


THE SCOTCH DISRUPTION AND THE ENGLISH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The impulse communicated to the Pres- 
byterian Church in England by the Dis- 
ruption in Scotland, has (from a very 
natural feeling, I grant,) been very much 
overrated by our Scotch friends. I, who, 
though a Scotchman by birth, had been in 
England for years prior to that Disruption, 
witnessed, year by year, a steady increas- 
ing zeal, energy, and activity, in all our 
operations; and I am quite satisfied that 
had the Disruption never taken place, we 
would, with God’s blessing, in the natural 
progress of events, have occupied the posi- 
tion in which we stand at the present day. 
There is not a single operation in which 
we are at present engaged, which had not 
been mooted in our Church Courts before 
that event took place. The only .direct 
benefit I am disposed to ascribe to the 
Disruption is, that it antedated by some 
few years our “declaration of indepen- 
dence’’——but even that measure had been 
discussed in our Synod at a time when no 
man believed a Disruption could happen. 
The following facts will confirm the state- 
ment just made, and at the same time 
show that we have not been at a “stand 
still.” 

GROWTH IN LANCASHIRE PRESBYTERY. 

In 1843 (the date of the Disruption) we 
had at Liverpool, including Birkenhead, 
four churches—one of them built in 1839, 
and another in 1841. Of these we lost 
three by decisions of the Court and Chan- 
cery; and though we gained the fourth, 
we were saddled with the costs. In the 
same town we have now five churches, 
more handsome buildings than those we 
had lost. In Manchester, in 1843, we had 
two churches, one of them erected in 
1837, at the sole expense of our most 
beneficent friend, Robert Barbour, Esq. of 
that town. One of these churches we 
have lost after a protracted litigation, being 
condemned also in costs to the amount of 
$30,000; but a far more elegant church 
has been erected in place of it two years 
ago, at an expense of $70,000, both the 
custs of the suit and the expenses of the 
new church being now paid. At Man- 
chester we have at present five churches. 
From 1837 to 1843 inclusive, the Presby- 
tery of Lancashire, which embraces Man- 
chester and Liverpool added seven congre- 
gations to their previous number, being at 
the rate of one every year; from 1843 to 
1852, that Presbytery have added only five 
new congregations to our Church, being 
only half the previous number, or one con- 
gregation in two years—a sufficient evi- 
dence of the impulse communicated to us 
by the Disruption. It should, however, be 
remembered, that the Presbytery had to 
contest in Chancery five of their churches, 
four of which they lost, with costs, both for 
the four they lost and the one they gained, 
amounting, for costs alone, to about $35,000. 
We have also had to build four churches for 
those that had been lost, at an expense of 
from $100,000 to $150,000. It should also 
be remembered, that for two years after the 
Disruption we sent down to aid our friends 
in Scotland at least $100,000, a great part 
of which went from the Presbytery of 
Lancashire, thereby impoverishing our- 
selves. Indeed, for about two years after 
that Disruption we sent all our funds to 
Scotland, leaving our own agencies to 
struggle as best they could with the de- 
mands upon them. 

INCREASE IN LONDON. 
In 1843, we had six churches in Lon- 
don, three of which we lost at the dis- 
ruption, and now we have ten churches, 


and one this year. At the Disruption the 
Presbytery of London consisted of eight 
congregations, and now it consists of fifteen, 
one of which (not including the city 
churches already referred to) was formed 
last year, and another a few months ago, 
which makes thrice the number we had at 
the Disruption, and continuing steadily to 
multiply. We have altogether added to 
our Church within the last twelve months 
five congregations, upwards of a twentieth 
part of our whole number, besides, so far 
as I am able to ascertain, an increase to the 
memberships of all our old congregations. 
This may be called a “stand still’? in 
Scotland, and among you “go-ahead” 
Americans, but in conservative England, 
and in a small body like ours, we think it 
deserves another name. 


FOREIGN MISSION EFFORTS. 


tions in aid of Foreign Missions princi- 
pally to Scotland—at first to the Estab- 
lished Church, and afterwards to the Free 
Church. But in 1847 we formed a mis- 
sion of our own to China—our Synod of 
that year ordaining the first missionary. 
We have since added another missionary 
to that empire, and a third (one of our own 
students, just concluding his theological 
education at our own College,) is to be 
immediately sent forth to the same field. 
We have, besides, a mission, consisting of 
a missionary and his wife, with an educa- 
tional superintendent and staff, at Corfu; 
the entire support of both missions being 
exclusively borne by our own congrega- 
tions. In addition, we contribute largely 
to the Free Church Missions in India and 
elsewhere. This year our contributions to 
her India Missions alone will amount to at 
least $10,000. 
SUCCESSORS OF THE OLD PURITANS. 

We know full well that we have nothing 
10 boast of, but the reverse. We are fully 
aware of the responsibility lying upon us, 
‘und we would not deserve to be recognized 
us (what we are) the lineal descendants 
nd legitimate successors of the Old English 


Puritans, if we did not aim at disseminating 


two of which were set up three years ago, 


Till the year 1847 we sent our contribu- 


our Calvinistic faith, and establishing 


ready to welcome us. Our chief difficulty 
is to get the proper men to send forth. 
But with our own college, as it now is, in 
full operation (and whose alumni already 
form nearly a third of our entire ministers), 
we hope, with God’s blessing, to be pri- 
vileged before we die, to see our historic 
Church occupy a position she has not held 
in England for upwards of a century. 
An 


For the Presbyterian. 
GONE HOME. 

I heard to-day, greatly to my surprise 
and sorrow, of the departure of a dear 
friend to her eternal home. In the midst 
of the outbursts of rejoicing attendant on 
the celebration of our national anniversary, 
how that tidings came like a deep, deep 
knell over my spirit! 

Years have passed since I first made her 
acquaintance, and learned to call her friend. 
It was on a marriage evening, and she was 
nearly connected with one who, by that 
night’s ceremonial, became still more near- 
ly connected with me. From that day 
onward I have been knowing her better, 
and loving her more. One in whom were 
united so many and such rare excellencies 
of mind and heart, with such unpretending 
modesty, could not be understood and ap- 
preciated save after an acquaintanceship 
long and intimate. Her principles were 
noble, her heart one of the truest that ever 
beat within.a woman’s breast. How I 
grieve to learn that she is no more amongst 
the living ! 

Tidings such as these of to-day, bring 
up a long and far-reaching train of thoughts. 
In the few hours since hearing my friend 
was dead, I have run over all the time 
since I have known her—all her fine, noble 
traits—the many ties severed by the blow 
which has laid her low, and the sad chasm 
which has been opened in her household, 
and in many loving hearts. 

Her husband, who almost idolized her, 
lone, desolate, stricken down as he must be 
by this astounding blow, which has riven 
from his side what seemed a part of his 
very self and soul—ah! how I pity him! 
Those dear children—how much of a sort 
of innocent pride she used to take in them ! 
how she watched with the light of admira- 
tion and joy in her eye, whilst they said 
and did what met her approval and that of 
others—and how they looked up, too, and 
prided themselves in such amother! Alas! 
for the tender ones, they are written mo- 
therless now. Such loving and loved 
friends, too, how they will mourn her loss! 
how they will miss her from the circle of 
their endeared ones! how the fresh gush- 
ing tears will fall, as the sad death-news 
reaches first one and then another of the 
many who knew and loved her! How 
some of them find their griefs break out 
anew, as they hear how, in her dying 
moments, she remembered them, though 
absent—lisped their names, and sent them 
her farewell, leaving her “love for Mr. 
and L.,” and desiring L. to be told 
she “ loved her to the last.” | 

How sad it will be to make our accus- 
tomed visits now, to the place where our 
departed friend tabernacled whilst here 
below. Sweet spot it is; and many and 
rare the jewels that shine there. So 
much of gentle refinement, so much of 
sincere warm-heartedness, such intelligent 
and true piety, will still make that cher- 
ished place dear. But after all, a “loved 
one is not there.”” One form,always among 
the first to greet us, will be wanting; in 
one home where pleasant hours were 
always anticipated, and always realized, 
the light of the dwelling will have gone 
out. 

I have been thinking, too, how the 
Church would miss her, and how much 
her loss would be felt in that sweet house 
where the orphans are cared for. Witha 
true Christian’s devotion did she love her 
Saviour and his cause; God’s ministers 
she respected; their instructions she cher- 
ished; their good names she regarded; 
their comfort, usefulness, and happiness 
she was ever ready to promote. She loved 
the house of God; she could appreciate, 
analyze, remember, and put in practice 
what was said from the pulpit. She had 
a quick observant eye for character, and 
men, and things. I had hoped to have 
had her company in a summer excursion 
this very season perhaps; but, alas! be- 
fore the time for the excursion came, she 
has gone on a longer one, to a better 
clime, where she will see more to surprise 
and delight her far than among the most 
brilliant of earth’s scenes of forest, moun- 
tain, dell, and falling water. 

Sweet, very sweet, is the news they 
send us of the way she met the summons 
that called her away. What true heroism 
shone out in that death chamber! “She 
was not the least alarmed at death,’”’ writes 
a friend. Each one of her family—hus- 
band, children, the dear and long-loved 
friend, servants,—all, she called around 
her bedside, and gave to them parting 
advice and exhortations. Absent friends 
and relatives she remembered too. She 
said she was crossing the Jordan, but that 
her Saviour was with her. “It was not 
like dying,” writes one who knew; “ it 
was only going home!” 

Well, thanks be to God, for calling our 
departed friend to be one of his children; 
thanks be to that grace which prepared her 
for the dying hour! thanks be to Him who 
gave her the victory! We will cherish 
her memory; we will seek to, love more, 
and better serve the Saviour whom she 
followed; we will, through grace divine, 
endeavour to join her, when our race is 
also run, on the other side the narrow 
stream which separates us for a season; 
we will commit the stricken ones to him 
who is able to comfort and uphold them 
till these calamities be overpast, and pray 
that this speaking-out of Providence may 
be life from the dead to them, so that at 
last husband and wife, mother and chil- 
dren, shall together stand around the 
throne on high, their tears all wiped away, 
and their immortal joys begun. 

Such a death may well quell the appre- 
hensions of God’s timid children who, in 
anticipation, so much dread the pahgs of 
the parting hour, So, doubtless, in time 
past, occasionally at least, may our la- 


| mented friend have shrunk from the | fast 


fieonflict ; yet when it came, what was it? 
Presbyterian polity throughout this whole |? 
kingdom. The people are every where | nec 
Bor sorrow; but all so tranquil, serene, 
‘heavenly—with so much composure did 


watcher at that death-bed says, “ It did 
seem like dying.” No fear was there, 


she bid adieu to loved ones, who, fora 
litle while, were to tarry here—and gird 
herself for her journey—there was 0 
much of celestial triumph as she went on 
her way, that “it did not seem like dying; 
it was only going home. She has gone 
home. 


For the Presbyterian, 


Agents of Voluntary Societies vs. 
Presbyterian Pastors. | 


Messrs. Editors—It is not my cus- 
tom to trace and try to refute evil 
reports, nor do I think it in very good 
taste for individual grievances to be 
made themes of newspaper articles. 
Yet considerations of public utility may 
render a departure from these principles 
proper and necessary. 

I am persuaded, that in the matter 
of this communication, I represent a 
class of our ministers, and the particu- 
lars here narrated, represent & species 
of injurious treatment to which we are 
extensively | 

On a Saturday morning in November 
last, during our communion season, & 
ps called on me, who represented 

imself an agent of the * ociety,’” 
and in, apparently, a gentlemanly man- 
ner, but one also very pressing and 
urgent, requested permission to ‘‘ pre- 
sent his cause.”’ As the arrangements 
for the communion precluded his occu- 
pying the pulpit at any other time, it 
was offered for Sunday night, but with 
a distinct and repeated, though court- 
eous refusal to permit any public collec- 
tion, or the use of our church organisa- 
tion to procure contributions to. his 
cause in any shape. My reasons were 
given, such as that our Church preferred 
extending its mite of aid for this ob- 
ject, through one of our own Boards; 
that by our mfg plan, which 
we had adopted, December was the 
time for contributing to that cause, 
and any effort just then, would incom- 
mode us. In pursuing this course, we 
were doing just as we had done in pre- 
vious instances, and even in regard to 
our own Boards. I understood the 
agent to accept my proposition, and to 
agree to preach. | 

I ~ notice on Sunday mornin 
that he would preach, and mentione 
his cause. A clerical neighbour who 
was with me, preached both morning 
and afternoon, and at night the people 
assembled to hear the agent, but he was 
not forthcoming. We waited for a due 
time, and finally had to preach my- 
self; but did not abandon all hope of 
seeing him until I took my text. | 

Now for the sin of not doing the bid} 
ding of this commissioned officer of a 
Society, about whose management I 
know just nothing, I understand, on re- 
liable sources, that I am held up to the 
evil opinion of others, by the insulted 
gentleman. He remained here a day 
or two, but never came near me to 
apologize or explain, and has since 
gone about denying that he promised 
to preach without a collection being al- 
lowed. He has insinuated that I 
treated him badly, and used the occa- 
sion as a ruse to draw out a congrega- 
tion, and then palm on my people as 4 

urely extempore affair a sermon which 

had been concocting all the time he 
was here:—the whole of which is a pure 
fabrication, as false as untruth can be. 
He also tells some other matter of 
second-hand and absolutely false gossi 
about some discourtésy to an agent 
the Bible Society. - 

Now, Messrs. Editors, will you in- 
form your brethren what we are to do 
with these vagents? The above state- 
ment has suggested to me a few such 
reflections as these: | 

1. Qur Church is diligently endea- 
vouring, in some parts of the country, 
to train our people in “the grace of 
giving.” Special times, arranged and 
appointed by proper authority, are set 
apart for giving instruction from the 
pulpit, and soliciting contributions to 
our Church schemes, and others of pro- 
per character, in order. This plan is 
working well. But if agents for ob- 
jects covering the same ground as ours, 
are to find access to our pulpits just 
when they please, the plan must be 
broken up. The Agent of the Book 
Committee of the Synod of Virginia has 
actually been staved off from pulpits of 
our own Church, because they had been 
recently surrendered to the agents of 
some voluntary society. rye 

2. A proper degree of firmness must 
be used, if we will prosecute our own 
plans. Nor is the prosecution of these 
plans liable to the charge of a narrow- 
minded bigotry. It is true, that the 
“ grace of giving” is to be cultivated by 
frequent applications. But this princi- 
4 may be pressed to an absurdity. 

f every good cause (i. ¢. one with a 
professedly good object) is to be taken 
up by every church, we can easily oc- 
cupy about one Sabbath in two, or in- 
deed, all. The leading voluntary socie- 
ties, assuming nationality, (called Ame- 
rican,) and our own schemes would 
make nearly twenty causes; and then, 
on the score of being good causes, we 


might bring in the schemes of other 
evangelical Churches. We must dis- 
ertminate. If we believe the Presby- 
terian Church preaches a pure gospel 
by its various agencies, as well as pul- 
pits, it surely affords scope for the 
largest liberality, and our people: need 
not these self-constituted channels, 
Indeed, while I utterly disclaim, all 
reflections on these voluntary societies, 
I am free to say that, the Bible and 
Colonization Societies excepted, I feel 
safer to trust to the Board:or society of 
any evangelical Church, than to them; 
for then I have the character of a res- 
pectable communion as pledge for safe- 
ty, whereas, .in respect of the voluntary 
society; I may or may not have any 
ground of confidence. 
8. But if these views are to be sug- 
tained, there must be an understanding 
among brethren. It is not right,to give 
our hands to these wandering tax-gath- 
erers of irresponsible societies, because 
their coats and commissions bespeak 
our courtesies, if they are to use their 
liberty in sowing seeds of suspicion 
among us. It so happened that this 
man told his wailings over my hard- 
heartedness, to an intimate friend, who 
knows and holds my views, and was. at 
once ‘set down. But to how. many 
others he will tell the same ditty, no 
one knows. My personal reputation is 
of small moment; but,.as a minister of 
our Church, itis of the character 
of the Church. I verily believe a. great 
deal of the trouble we passed through 
in. 1831-88 was owing to these 
If you do not hail them and their 


“cause,” urge it on the people, and 
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agent and his misrepresen f 
the proper consideration of all our minis- 
ters, who feel more regard for the repu- 


tation of one of their number, however 
humble, than for:menm who may be honey 
and till’ you refuse & collection, 
bat pour out gall er bitterness 


“Mestre. Hditore—In a report recent- 
ly presented to the New York City T'ract 
Bos from the Sixth Ward, it was sta- 
that, in two houses, there were found 
ninety-six families that were’ visited, 
and five, to. whom access could not be 
obtained;: that in three sides of the 
block of ‘Which these houses form a 
pert, there were three hundred and 
ntty-two families that were visited, and 
sixteen that had. been found inaccessi- 
ble; and that in that one block it was 
beliay there were not less than two 

that and twenty adjoinin oc 
all. densely populated, but 
‘place of ‘worship in which ‘the gos- 
pe is preached; that in it there was 
one ‘sermon preached on the Sab- 
bath; and.that, from it, the congrega- 
tion intended to ‘remove as soon as a 
new édifice, now being erected in the 
upper vite the: city, could be made 
feady for'theiruse, Thus, church after 
church has removed from the lower to 
the upper wards, and the ground upon 
which stood more than twenty houses, 
dedicated to God, is now devoted to 
mercantile purposes. On that which 
was, until recently, the occupied part 
of the city, there are now left but 
few places::to which any may re- 
fort, to listen to the ministrations of 
evangelical truth; yet the population 
has‘ greatly increased, and is still in- 
creasing——each individual has an im- 
mortal soul, and is hastening to eter- 
Wity. How especially necessary then 
must be the Oity Tract Society, for the 
benefit of the many thousands thus de- 
serted by the churches, and left to its 
exploring labours and persevering ef- 
forts! ‘How important that it be libé- 
Tally sustained by personal and pecuni- 
aid!. Throughout the city it is en- 
gaged in seeking the lost, directing them 
to the Saviour, and persuading them to 
. ‘be reconciled to God; but who can 
measure its value in those neighbour- 
hoods in which no other voice proclaims, 
“ Behold, the Lamb of God!” 0. 


Religious Persecution in Tuscany. 
«The following is an extract of a let- 
ter from Fidrence, dated the 9th of 
June:—* Yesterday, at three o'clock, 
‘the decision in the case of poor Madiai 
and Pasquale Casacci was pronounced 
with closed doors. You will be sorry 
‘to learn that Madiai has been sentenced 
to the galleys with hard labour for four 
and a half years, and his wife to three 
and (the gall in 
the, Ergasto e galleys for females, 
with‘hard labour, besides having to be 
the whole expense ‘of the trial, and be- 
ing subjected to three years’ surveillance 
‘on their liberation. Casacci, who turned 
veascusant, has been discharged by the 
‘court of criminal Jaw, but is detained 
to answer two against him b 
‘the police under the law of April, 
1851. That history may pronounce 
‘upon: the chief actors in this affair, I 
‘may state that. Nervini was president 
-of the court, Coccni was the examining 
judge, Biechierai acted as Procurator- 
General. The trial lasted four days. 
‘Rosa (Mme. Madiai) was pale and 
somewhat agitated upon her appearing 
court. Francois was de- 
“lighted to see his wife, and shook her 
warmly by the hand. Every body was 
astonished at their composure. Cas- 
‘gcci_was the very peste of misery, 
and from my heart I pitied him. 
-'- S©At the commencement of the trial, 
‘Francois was asked if he was born in 
the bosom of ‘the Holy Mother Roman 
‘Catholic Church. * Yes,’ was his reply, 
‘but now Iam a Christian according 
to the Gospel.’ ‘Who made you so, 
and have you taken an act of abjura- 
tion in the presence of those with whom 
you are now connected?’ ‘My convic- 
‘tions are of many years’ standing, but 
.they have = greater force by my 
‘study of God’s word; but what has 
‘passed between God and myself in 
-secret I have publicly testified by my 
‘communion in the Swiss Church.’ In 
reply to the question put to her, Rosa 
‘answered that she had not lightly 
changed her religion, and merely to 
‘please men ; that having been resident 
‘in England for sixteen years, she had 
‘read much of God’s word, and com- 
pared it with the doctrines of the Ro- 
-mish Church; that, becoming convinced 
‘of the errors of that Church, she had 
sleft.it, and had at the Communion of 
‘the Lord’s: Supper made a public pro- 
“fession of her abjuration at the time 
-when the laws of the country allowed 
and protected full liberty of religion to 
‘the citizens. | 


‘The audience were much struck with | 


‘the simplicity and sincerity of Madiai. 
“During the two following days witnesses 
“were examined; and the Procurator- 
General. concluded, their 
»eonviction., On the fourth day the 
‘Court’ remained ‘in deliberation for a 
considerable time, the opinions being 
“divided—two were in favour of an ac- 
\quital, and three for condemnation. 
Madiai and his‘wife heard the sentence 
‘with firmness and dignity. The voice 
of the President trembled as he read 
‘the ‘sentence. The public were indig- 
-mant ab the-sentence, and against the 
judges, fall of sympathy and esteem 
for the Madiai, and contempt for Ca- 
sacci. Madiai has been advised to ap- 
toe to the Court of Cassation; and 


‘the Superior Court, more’ free to 
cci, the Minister of the Interior, hay- 
“Ing been applied to, has advised an ap- 
cation to be made for commutation 

of their sentence into banishment.” 
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shall not attend. Sal 
i girl to-one 0 

‘friend. Betause my iothér'is going 
$0, me to. the dancing-school, and J 
both at the same time.” 

‘Fenfa,.do not? “Lead-us not into 
.temptation,”’ let children pray; for are 
they not often led there?» © 


P 
Secretary of the Navy—French 
Wasuineron, D. C., July 6, 1852. 

Mesers. Editore—The most important 
proceedings in Congress for the week pre- 
ceding——an account of the National Agri- 
cultural Convention, some local items, and 
the death of Mr. Clay, formed the chief to- 
pics of a letter last week, which has unac- 
countably miscarried, and the topics would 
now be out of date. ‘The last mentioned 
event has been the absorbing one since its 
occurrence, not only in the metropolis, but 
the country. 
in either House of Congress until after the 
funeral obsequies were over; and the body 
of the venerated statesman had been borne 
away from this theatre of his long and bril- 
lant public life. Wednesday was spent, 
in the Senate and the House, in “ the an- 
nouncement,” and in the delivery of an un- 
usual number of eloquent and appropriate 
tributes to the memory of the wonderful 
orator and civilian. It was a lovely exhi- 
bition of the kindlier impulses of our na- 
ture, and the repression of all party feelings 
and distinctions around the bier of the great 
statesman. His former most uncompromis- 
ing opponents: vied with his warmest ad- 
mirers in expressions of veneration for his 
character, admiration for his talents, and 
sorrow for his loss. Among the many elo- 

yent and touching addresses delivered upon 

e occasion, none, I think, would appeal to 
the Christian’s heart with more power than 
that of Mr. Venable of North Carolina. 
Mr. Venable is a ruling elder of the Presby- 
terian Church, and might, of course, be ex- 
pected to feel a deep interest in the azoful 
future of our illustrious countryman, as 
well as in his glorious past. After an elo- 
quent tribute to the /ife-labours and mag- 
nificent endowments of the deceased, he 
said: “It was my privilege, a short time 
since, to converse with this distinguished 
statesman on the subject of his hopes in a 
future state. Feeling a deep interest, 1 
asked him frankly, what were his hopes in 
the world to which he was evidently has- 
tening?, ‘I am pleased,’ said he, ‘my 
friend, that you have introduced the sub- 
jeot. Conscious that I must die very soon, 

love to meditate upon the most important 
of all interests. J love to converse, and to 
hear conversations about them. ‘The va- 
nity of the world, and its insufficiency to 
satisfy the soul of man, has long been a 
settled conviction of my mind. Man’s in- 
ability to secure, by his own merits, the ap- 
probation of God, J feel to be true. I 
trust in the atonement of the Saviour of 
men as the ground of my acceptance, and 
my hope of salvation. My faith is feeble ; 
but I hope in his mercy, and trust in his 
promises.” ‘T'o such declarations I lis- 
tened with the deepest interest, as [ did on 
another occasion, when he said, ‘I am wil- 
ling to abide the will of Heaven, and ready 
to die when that will shall determine it.’ 
He is gone, sir, professing the humble hope 
of a Christian, That hope only, sir, can 
sustain you or any of us. - There is one 
lonely and crushed heart that has bowed 
before this afflictive event. Far away, at 
Ashland, a widowed wife, prevented, by 
feeble health, from attending his bedside, 
and soothing his painful hours, she has 
thought even the electric speed of the intel- 
ligence daily transmitted of his condition 
too slow for her aching, anxious bosom. * * 
May the guardianship of the widow’s God 
be her protection, and his consolations her 
support.” 

Mr. Breckenridge, too, the representative 
of Mr. Clay’s district, in an address, charac- 
terized by his glowing, manly eloquence, 
said, ** Not long before his death I bore to 
him a token of affection from his excellent 
wife, Never can I forget his appearance, 
his manner, or his words. After speaking 
of his family, his friends, and his country, 
the changed the conversation to his own 
future ; and looking on me with his fine eye 
‘undimmed, and his voice full of its original 
compass and melody, he said, ‘I am not 
afraid to die, sir. I have hope, faith, and 
some confidence. Ido not think any man 
can be entirely certain in regard to his future 
state; but I have an abiding trust in the 
merits and mediation of our Saviour.’ It 
will assuage the grief of his family to know 
that he looked hopefully beyond the tomb ; 
and a Christian people may rejoice to hear 
that such a maa, in his last hours, reposed 
with simplicity and confidence on the pro- 
mises of the gospel.”’ It may not be amiss 
to say that both Mr. Venable and Mr. 
Breckenridge belong to the political party 
opposed to Mr. Clay. 

As I wrote on the day of his death, his 
end was peace, so far as man can judge: 
and I trust your readers will not deem the 
space bestowed upon this mention of the 
religious phases of his closing scenes, too 
great: for it is surely a matter of some im- 
portance to place before the Christian public 
the explicit, and eloquent, and deliberate tes- 
timony of Henry Clay in behalf of the 
great doctrines of evangelical piety. His 
was not a death-bed repentance. He pro- 
fessed Christianity two or three years ago ; 
and has been a member in full communion 
of the Church. Our only regret is that the 
Church of God did not enjoy the influence 
of his magnificent powers, consecrated at a 
much earlier period. O! had that genius 
of exceeding splendour—that eloquence of 
peerless power—that mind of lofty reach, 
and wide and potent grasp—that heart of 
generous glowing impulses—that patriotism 
of dew-like purity—that dauntless courage 
—that sage-like statesmanship—had it all 
been hallowed by the oil of early piety, 


his career! But even as it was, the nation 
has enough to mourn for. 

The Pennsylvania contested election 
case was decided on Friday, in favour of 
Mr. Fuller of Wilkesbarre, the sitting mem- 
ber, (whig,) and against the contestant, Mr. 
Wright. | 
.« M, Le Compte de Sartiges, French Am- 


of the legation Jeft in the hands of his first 
secretary, Mr. Boileau. 

The celebration of the Fourth of July 
‘began here so soon as the 4th was over, 
and the din of bells, and guns, and torpe- 
does, snd explosives of all kinds, and the 
roll of martial music have given most annoy- 
ing evidence that Independence Day is not 
forgotten. The display of pyrotechnics at 
‘the, President’s, last night, was gorgeous. 
Discourses appropriate to the day, were de- 


The military, in costume, went to the Ro- 
man Catholic mass-house, and heard a ser- 
mon on liberty and against Kossuth, from a 
‘Popish priest! Would it be giving to God 
-and Christianity too much, if the Ameri- 
can people would all agree that, as often as 
the Fourth of July occurs on Sunday, it 
be celebrated religiously, and the gunpow- 
der and its accompaniments for that year 
omitted, and the value of it appropriated 
to the cause of benevolence! — 

».Tlearn'that a New-sehool Presbyterian 
‘enterprise is about to be commenced at the 
corner of I.and Fifth streets, in this city ; 
and that the Rev. J. C. Smith is soon to go 
“North, to solicit fands for the building. 


|The. Old-school have too Jong neglected 


| their interests in the metropolis. ) 
. In a former'letter, I spoke favourably of 
. the meral qualifications of ald the candidates 
for the Presidency;*and ‘mentioned what 
were their several religious predilections. 
I ati sorry to notice that a portion of the 
partisan press have quoted what.I said of 
their favourites, omilting to quote what I 
said of the others; thus leaving their read- 
ers to infer that.J had_been- endorsing only 
the candidates ef one pasty; This is not 
quite candid; for if *iey had quoted” all 
that I wrote, no such construction would 
have been put upon it _ One editor, too, 
to give the real name of the 


Minister recalled 


Little was done 


how lovely a magnificence had enhanced. 


bassador, has been recalled, and the affairs | _ 


livered in most of our churches on Sabbath. 


— 


ter of these letters, 0 as to give an air’ of 
greater authenticity to the statements. Edi- 
tors are mostly’ shrewd men—they ought to 
remember the ‘maxim, “ Fair play is a jew- 


FOREIGN ITEMS 


Re-acTion 1x Enoitanp.—The Bishop 
of Exeter has carried his Romanizing 
measures with so high a hand, that the 
Protestant portion of his people have begun 
to secede from him. St. Mary’s church at 
Exeter, is the Bishop’s model church, on 
which he bestows his special Romish orna- 
ments. And from the people attached to 
this, a large congregation have gone out 
and commenced the erection of a church 
for themselves. And not only here, but in 
other portions of the diocese, the people 
have begun to think and act for themselves, 
—yéa, to open their eyes, and open their 
pockets. ‘Thirteen parishes have witnessed 
a similar secession, by the setting up of 
dissenting worship. And this movement 
has originated entirely from dissatisfaction 
with Puseyism. 


Vistration of Oxrorp.—A petition has 
been presented from the warden and officers 
of New College, Oxford, to the Bishop of 
Winchester as Visitor, praying him to insti- 
tute a special visitation. ‘The College de- 
clares itself ready to submit to a thorough 
investigation, and anxious to effect all prac- 
ticable improvements. The Bishop has 
signified his assent to the prayer of the 
petition. A paper is in private circulation 
containing a statement of the grounds of 
such proceeding on the part of the College. 
It refers to the specific statements and 
recommendations of the Oxford Commission 
respecting the College; adding, that the 
only course for setting the College right in 


institutions, is to refer themselves to the 
Visitor. We are informed that another 
College under the same visitation is propos- 
ing to take the same course; and that 
several others will most likely be drawn 
into the current. | 


DIMINUTION OF THE Poor-RaTE [RE- 
LAND.—Amongst the evidences of improve- 
ment in the western counties, the general 
reduction of poor-rate is a very gratifying 
symptom, and it is one of the causes of the 
increasing confidence in Irish land asa per- 
manent source of investment, exhibited from 
day to day in the sales in the Encumbered 
Estates Court. 


CarpiInaL Wiseman AND NUNNERIES,— 
Large public meetings were lately held in 
Liverpool and Bath, previously to the com- 
mencement of ladies’ petitions to the Queen 
and Parliament for inspection of nunneries, 
A lecture, delivered in Bath by the Rev. M. 
Hobart Seymour, author of ‘ Mornings 
with the Jesuits,” has drawn Cardinal 
Wiseman to the defence of the Popish bas- 
tiles. His Eminence wholly denies all the 
statements of the reverend gentleman, and 
is quite sure that if those prisons were 
thrown open, their happy inmates would 
refuse to walk out. Let him be credited, 
and their opening be insisted upon. Why 
should Rome keep them shut, if they would 
be equally secure without double doors and 
iron gratings? Rome would gain infinitely 
in credit by leaving them as free as our 
hospitals and public schools. By her own 
showing, she has nothing to fear from so 
doing. Mr. Seymour has advertised a lec- 
ture in reply to the Cardinal; and the Rev. 
H. Stowell has issued an animating address 
to the ladies of Manchester. The Cardinal 


tant nunneries. 


Scotcn Emicration To [RELAND.— We 
(Ayr Advertiser) understand that the Briton 
steamer leaves our harbour this afternoon 
to proceed to Loch Boisdale, in South Uist, 
to convey an extensive farm stock from 
thence to Killala, in Ireland. The Briton 
will require to make three or four trips, so 
large is the stock to be removed. Verily 
the tide of immigration sets strongly in for 
the west, and we hope that a brighter future 
is in store for Ireland from the skill, enter- 

rise, and capital of the numerous farmers 
rom Scotland who are now settling there. 


Onservance.—We congratulate 
our readers, says the London Record, on 
the important vote passed at the last Court 
of the Governors of Christ’s Hospital. By 
that vote, the Sunday evening “ Public 
Suppers”’ of the scholars of Christ’s Hos- 
pital were abolished ; and ‘Thursday evening 
was substituted, as the day for these exhibi- 
tions. It is remarkable, that the evil prac- 
tice which is now to be discontinued, has 
lasted for just about one hundred years. 
We are happy to add that this important 
vote passed, in a full court, with only three 
dissentient voices. We accept it as one 
among many proofs, of an increasing atten- 
tion to the obligations of Sabbath. 


Tue “Impostrion or Hanps.”’——The 
Glasgow United Presbyterian Church Pres- 
bytery, at their recent meeting, had under 
consideration a motion to the effect—* ‘That 
in future the imposition of hands at the 
ordination of ministers shall be confined to 
the Moderator, who may be appointed by 
the Presbytery for the purpose.’”’ Dr. 
Beattie opposed the motion, chiefly on the 
ground that it was useless again to agitate 
the Church about a matter which, in itself, 
‘involved no question of principle. The 
‘motion was ultimately withdrawn. ~ 


Sincurar Hattvcination.—A commis- 
sion de lunatico inquirendo was held the 
other day, says the Edinburgh Witness, at 
Colney Hatch, before Mr. Commissioner 
Barlow, to inquire into the state of mind of 
Mr. Flintoff, a gentleman of fortune. The 
most prominent hallucination of the unfortu- 
nate lunatic was, that he imagined himself 
to be the Crystal Palace, and when he 
heard of the intention of Parliament to re- 
move it, he declared that it was only for 
the purpose of his own personal destruction. 
The jury, of course, declared him to be of 
unsound mind. 3 


Conversions In IrELaAND.—The South- 
ern papers announce further numerous con- 
versions from among the Roman Catholics. 
The Clare Journal mentions Mrs. Laffan, 
ate of Claremont, near Ennis :—* This 
lady was a near relative of several high dig- 
nitaries in the Roman Catholic Church.’’ 


we have mentioned:— The O’Gor- 


man and his daughter, Miss O’Gorman. 
The O’Gorman (who is maternal uncle to 
the O°’Gorman Mahon, M.P. for Ennis,) 
and his daughter were both, within the last 
few days, admitted, by the Vicar of Ennis, 
into membership with the Reformed Church 
of Ireland.” 


Jesuits.—The Prussian Gazette says: 
“We learn from a source worthy of 
credit, that the Jesuits will not be allowed 
to preach in localities where the Protestant 
population exceeds in number the Catholic 
population. Consequently, they cannot 
preach at Konigsberg.”’ 


Tre Romisn Synop 1n Enorianp,—It 
is now officially notified that the Provincial 
Romish Synod of England will be solemnly 
‘opened on Tuesday, 6th of July next, at 
ten o’clock, A. M., at St. Mary’s College, 
‘Oscott, near Birmingham. It is understood 
that there will be nearly one hundred 
bishops, dignitaries, and other ecclesiastical 
ersonages assembled within the walls of 
t. Mary’s during the term of the Synod. 


Pauperism FrANcE.—An Official re- 
port, recently published in Paris, embodies 
the opinion that that portion of the popa- 
lation which lives by villany and upon char- 
ity amounts to 63,000. This does not in- 


dividuals, the police having no means of 
| obtaining the statistics of this kind of reliet. 
The whole population of France living upon 


State or by benevolent societies, is 


wri- | 


the gratuities of others, whether supported 
by, the 
set down. at 6,000,000! Somewhat over 


public estimation, and to preserve the integ- | 
rity and independence of the founder’s | 


most witheringly condemns certain Protes- | 


clude such as are supported by private in- | 


the sixth part of the entire population! The 
frightful ‘increase in destitution and mendi- 
cancy in France may be seen at a glance, 
when it is remembered that Voltaire calca- 
lated the whole number of beggars under 
Louis XV. at 200,000. 


How THe Viroin Worxs.—The corres- 
pondent of the London Tablet publishes 
the following statements, which must sound 
strangely in Protestant ears:—“ The Hon. 
Mrs. W. Law has been received into the 
Church (of Rome) by the Bishop of South- 
wark. he Hon. Ser: Rev.) W. T. Law, 
with nine children, had previously been re- 
ceived. The Rev. Henry G. Brasnell, for- 
merly curate of the Rev. Dr. Mill, at Bras- 
ted, in Essex, has also been admitted into 
the church of St. John’s, Islington. The 
former of these conversions is due in a re- 
markable manner to the intercession of our 
Blessed Lady. A novena for the son of 
Mrs. Law was on the point of commencing 
when he received the grace of conversion. 
Tie mother’s name was then substituted, 
and before the novena had terminated, she 
oe was granted to the prayers of the faith- 
u 


AMERICAN FLowers 1N Lonpon.—A re- 
cent exhibition of American flowers in Lon- 
don has been greatly admired. 


PrincEty.—The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol enjoys an income of $35,000 a 
year. 


Ascension.—A recent balloon as- 
cension at Oldham, England, was terminated 
by the death of the zronaut, Mr. James 
Goalston. 


Rica Corporation. — The income of 
the city of Edinburgh, from its property, 
is about two and a half millions of dollars 
a year. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


University or Norta Caro.ina.—The 
last Annual Catalogue of this Institution 
contains the names of two hundred and fifty- 
one students. At the late commencement, 
forty-one young gentlemen received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. We have already 
mentioned that the Rev. Messrs. Lacy and 


| Curtis received the degree of Doctor of 


Divinity. ‘The honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred on Lieutenant Mat- 


thew F’. Maury of the National Observatory, 


well known as the ingenious and successful 
investigator of the laws of wind and tide, 
of so much importance to the extension of 
commerce. 


Temperance.—The Portland (Maine) 
Transcript says:—“ Portland, we are glad 
to say, yet maintains its reputation for so- 
briety. A drunken man is a rare sight, 
although occasionally one is encountered 
by those vigilant seekers after ‘ sich like,” 
the police. From the Ist to the 21st of 
June, inclusive, the commitments for drun- 
kenness have been only six. During the 
same period last year, when the law had got 
fairly into operation, the number was twen- 
ty-three. There are a number of grog-shops 
in operation, undoubtedly, but they are 
forced to be very sly in their nefarious 
business. 


Reapine For Raitroaps.—A plan orig- 
inating with a professor of Oglethorpe Col- 
lege, has been devised in Georgia to have 
the passenger-cars on all the railroads in 
the State regularly supplied with tracts. A 
number of card-racks will be suspended over 
the seats in each car, and, from time to time, 
be supplied with tracts, by associations, at 
the places where the roads terminate. The 
object meets with much favour, and pro- 
mises happy results. 


SincuLtar Taste.—A funeral sermon 
was preached at Proctorsville, Vermont, on 
the 11th of December last, on the death of 
Mr. Gilman Bond. By his request, it was 
written and read to him before he died! 
The text was, “Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.’’—Psalm 
xxii. 4. 

ExtTRaorDINARY.— 


tionalist, of New Haven, preached in the 
pulpit of Rev. Mr. Huntington of Boston, 
lately, who is classed with the Unitarians. 
It is said that Mr. Huntington has preached 
by invitation in Mr. Dutton’s pulpitin New 
Haven. ‘This is something unusual, and 
may lead to something more remarkable. 
Mr. Huntington is regarded by Orthodox 
divines as almost, if not quite Orthodox, es- 
pecially on the point of the divinity of 
Christ. He has a very large and interest- 
ing congregation. ‘This same gentleman 
was invited a few years ago to become a 
colleague pastor with the Rev. Dr. Dewey, 
then of New York.—-Cong. Journal. 


Governor ‘Teacners. We 
are informed by a son of Governor Slade, 
that the statement published in the papers, 
that out of two hundred and seventy-five 
teachers, transported from the East to the 
West by the Board of National Popular 
Education, two hundred and five have been 
married, is untrue. The following state- 
ment, we are assured, is correct: —* Fifty- 
five of the teachers are inarried. Of these, 
‘twelve are of the first class sent out in the 
spring of 1847; thirteen of the second class, 
sent out in October, 1847; six of the third 
class, sent out in May, 1848; four of the 
fourth,-sent in October, 1848; five of the 
fifth, sent in May, 1849; seven of the sixth, 
sent in October, 1849; five of the seventh, 
sent in May, 1850; two of the eighth, sent 
in October, 1850; and one of the ninth, 
sent in May, 1851, who has married a 
teacher, and continues to teach, Six of 
the married are still teaching. A few of 
them have been married within the two 
years, during which it is understood that 
those sent out by us are to teach; though 
of these some have continued to teach 
through, and some even beyond the two 
years. Sufficient time, says Governor 
Slade, has elapsed to show the practical 
working, in this respect, of our enterprise. 
The results of our five years’ experiment 
will, in the first place, serve to silence the 
objection sometimes made, that all our 
teachers will be married as soon as they 
reach the West; while, at the same time, 
it presents this incident of the enterprise in. 
‘a light which challenges distinct attention, 
and calls for a consideration, in sober ear- 
nestness, of its true bearings.—Cincinnati 
Gazette. 
_ IncompeTency of Witnesses on Ac- 
count oF Bexuier.—In the United States 
Circuit Court, recently, says the Boston 
Commonwealth, an issue was raised in the 
progress of the patent case of Elias Howe, 
Junior, et al., of Cambridge, vs. Wm. Hub- 
bard of New Bedford, as to whether the 
evidence of Walter Hunt, of New York, a 
witness for the defendant, should ‘be admit- 


Witnesses were introduced and affidavits 
read and elaborate arguments made by 
counsel on both sides. r. Choate, on be- 
half of the plaintiff, argued that the witness, 
from the evidence, was a believer in atheism, 
as developed in the writings of Spinoza, 
Shelly, and the “ Childe Harold” of Lord 
Byron. Mr. Jordon, on behalf of the de- 
fendant, argued that by the rule of law, if 
the witness believed that he would be 
punished for perjury, either here or here- 


cited authority. Judge Sprague decided 
that the witness should be excluded as in- 
competent. 


Monument 16 Henry Cxay.—A sub- 
scription has been commenced at Baltimore 
for the erection in that city of a monument 


to Henry Clay. It has already been nu- | 


merously signed, without distinction of party. 

Burnine Diamonps. — The Scientific 
American says that tag, I recent lecture 
at the. Royal. Institution, London, on Car- 
bon, by Professor Faraday, the place was 
illuminated for some time by a very expen- 


' sive light, viz: diamond in oxygen gas. 


The Rev. Mr. Dutton, Orthodox Congrega-. 


after, his testimony was admissable, and 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ted or excluded on the ground of atheism. | 


Specimens. of . diamonds were displayed 
converted into coke, and one piece one 
end converted into charcoal, while the other 
was diamond still. 


American Biste Socrety.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the American Bible So- 
ciety was held at the Bible House, on the 
Ist inst. The Board made grants of the 
Holy Scriptures in the English, Spanish, 
Danish, and German languages, in response 
to applications from both American and 
foreign sources. It was announced that 
the number of volumes issued during the 
past month was 82,250; a greater number 
than was ever issued before by the Society, 
in the same length of time, and larger than 
the issues of any one year up to 1828, 
which was the twelfth year of the Society’s 
existence, Various letters and communica- 
tions were read to the Board, giving en- 
couraging statements with respect to Bible 
distribution. 


_Extraorpinary Apventure.—In Paw- 
tucket, Massachusetts, a son of Mr. John 
Keenen, aged only three and a half years, 
disappeared from his home, and was absent 
fifty. our and a half hours, without food. 

undreds turned out in the search, and he 
was at last found in a swamp, five and a 
half miles from home! He was barefvoted, 
and had on nothing but a thin calico dress 
and apron, and these were wet when he was 
found. Yet, although he spent two nights 
in the swamp, and had nothing to eat, he 
appeared in good condition, and is now 
doing well. If this little Keenen lives, and 
does not make a tough specimen of a man, 
his summer will * be-lie the promise of his 
spring.” 

Very Trvue.—Lord Brougham has said, 
that the egotism of human nature will sel- 
dom allow us to credit a man for one excel- 
lence, without detracting from him in other 
respects; if he has genius, we imagine he 
has not common sense; if he is a poet, we 
suppose that he is not a logician. : 


Tae Emperor or Austria.—Mr. Weed 
thus writes:—“ We saw the Emperor yes- 
terday driving through the Graben in a light 
two-horse wagon, with a single attendant. 
He is, as you know, scarcely twenty-one 
years old, and looks even younger than he 
is. He is slender, fair complexioned, and 
handsome. His coronation, which has been 
expected for several months, is still deferred. 
Various causes for the delay are conjectured, 
among which is the loss of the crown of 
Hungary.” 


Henry Cray’s Manuscripts. —It is 
stated that Mr. Clay, upon his retirement 
from the State Department, at the close of 
John Q. Adams’ administration, confided to 
General Jesup all the original manuscripts 
and rough drafts which he had written 
whilst Secretary of State. 


QvEEN Victoria OpposepD To THE MAINE 
Law.—By the Montreal Courier we learn 
that her Majesty the Queen, has disapproved 
the liquor law passed by the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature, on the Maine pattern, on 
the ground that its provisions are a viola- 
tion of the liberty of the subject. 


JEFFERSON CoLLEGe, CaNonsBurG. — 
Sixty thousand dollars have been subscribed 
to the fund for the endowment of Jefferson 
College, the Pittsburgh Gazette says. 
The fund is raised by the selling of scholar- 
ships at twenty-five dollars each, or fifty 
dollars for a family scholarship. | 


ENDOWMENT.—Six persons of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have subscribed $1000 each, to 
endow a Professorship of Biblical Literature 
in the Ohio Wesleyan University. The 
amount required is $10,000. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Monument Convention.—The Convention 
to confer on the subject of erecting a monu- 
ment or monuments in Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, by the thirteen original States, 
met on Monday morning, 5th inst., in the old 
Hall of Independence, Philadelphia. It was 
composed of the following delegates: 

Massachusetts, Hon. Charles F. Adams, Hon. 
Nathaniel P. Banks; Connecticut, Hon. R. J. Inger- 
soll, Lafayette S. Foster, Esq.; Rhode Island, Hon. 
W. Thurston; New Hampshire, Ex-Governor Sam- 
uel Dinsmore, Hon. William Butterfield; New 
York, Hon. John C. Spencer, Hon. Murry Hoffman; 
New Jersey, General R. V. Wright, Colonel William 
C. Alexander; Pennsylvania, Governor William 
Bigler, A. G. Waterman, Esq.; Delaware, Hon. J. 
A. Bayard; Georgia, Hon. Marsall Welborn, Hon. 
Ashbury Hall. [Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia were not represented.] 

The Convention was organized by the ap- 
pointment of the following officers :—President, 
Colonel W. A. Bigler, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania; Vice-Presidents, Charles F. Adams of 
Massachusetts, A. Hull of Georgia ; Secretary, 
L. S. Foster of Connecticut; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Colonel Albert G. Waterman of Pennsy]l- 
vania. The Convention were in session two 
days, during which time interesting speech- 
es were made by the members, and reso- 
lutions adopted to carry out the plan proposed, 
which is to erect a thirteen-sided structure in 
Independence Square, with the Declaration cut 
in marble. The design of the original mover of 
the resolution in reference to this subject in the 
Councils of Philadelphia, Col. Waterman, is, that 
there shall be one monument, with thirteen 
sides, each of which to be erected and embel- 
lished by the respective States. The proceed- 
ings of the first ; were opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. Morton, and on the second day 
by the Rev. William H. Ruffner. 


PouiticaL Evections.—The annual elec- 
tions for State officers will be held in the fol- 
lowing named States, previous to the election 
for Presidential Electors, viz: 


Alabama, ° ° ° August 2 
Kentucky, do. 2 
Indiana, ° do. 2 
Iowa, do. 2 
Missouri, do. 2 
North Carolina, . do. 5 
Tennessee, . . do. 5 
Vermont, Sept. 7 
Maine, do. 13 
Georgia, October 4 
Arkansas, do. 4 
Florida, . do. 4 
Maryland, do. 6 
South Carolina, . ° do. 11 
Pennsylvania, do. 12 


Ohio, . 

In most of the above States, members of Con- 

gress will be chosen on the days of the State 

elections. Election of Presidential Electors, 
November 2. 


Native American Convention.—The Na- 
tive American National Convention met at the 
City Hall, Trenton, N. J., on Monday, 5th inst., 
and adjourned on the 6th inst. sine die. The 
most interesting items of the session were the 
changing of the name of the party from Native 
American to “ American,” the adoption of a 
series of platform resolutions, and the nomina- 
tion of Daniel Webster for President, and 
George C. Washington for Vice-President. 


Texas.—Advices from Galveston, Texas, 
state that emigrants were arriving in great 
numbers. There was some cholera among 
them, at Indianola. The corn crop is immense. 
The Austin and Brazos Railroad Company has 
been organized. | 


Cuinese.—It is said that some planters in 
Cuba have contracted with an English house 
‘for the importation of eight thousand Chinese 
labourers, who are to receive four dollars a 
month for eight years. 


Tae Britisa Laxe Navy.—The British 
Naval establishment on the great American 
Jakes has at last been wholly broken up. The 
Kingston (Canada) Whig says that her Ma- 
_jesty’s iron steamship Mohawk has been sold to 
@ private company, and her officers will imme- 
‘diately return to England. 


Massacuusetts Free Convention. — 
The State Free Soil Convention of Massachu- 
setts, met at Worcester on the 6th instant, and 
adjourned the same day after adopting a plat- 
form approving of abolitionism, demanding the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, approving of 
internal improvements, granting public lands to 
actual settlers, the Kossuth non-intervention 
doctrines, &c. Mr. Fillmore’s administration 
was ¢ondemned. Delegates were appointed to 
the National Convention to be held at Pitts- 
burgh, August 11th, and the Convention recom- 
mended John P. Hale for the Presidency, and 
‘Salmon P. Chase for the Vice-Presidency. © 


Water Spour—The Abingdon Virginian 
“of the 19th ult., mentions the appearance of a 
water spout near Brown’s Furnace, in Wash- 
ington county, Virginia, on the 16th ult., during 
a heevy fall of rain, which is thus described by 
those who saw it: Several workmen having 
taken shelter in a building near the Furnace, 
one of the party saw descending from the hea- 


| vens an immense volume of water. With an 


exclamation of terror he 

his companions following 
scarcely left the building, when the column of 
water descended into a small creek close by, 
causing the little stream to overleap its bar- 


him. They had 


riers, and sweeping off a mill-house together 
with the buildi men had recently occu- 
pied. Fortunately no lives were lost. 


Fourts oF Juty.—The seventy-sixth anni- 
versary of the declaration of American inde- 
pendence falling this year on Sunday, it was 
generally celebrated with the customary festivi- 
ties and exercises on Monday, the 5th inst., 
throughout the country, with the usual amount 
of accidents, offences, &c. I]t seems to be an 
unavoidable evil of public holidays, (especially 
in our large cities,) that numbers will 
intoxicated, but on this occasion it is said that 
drunkenness was more than ordinarily prevalent, 
owing perhaps to two days of rest occurring 
successively. In New York, or rather at Sta- 
ten Island, a sad disaster occurred, from the 
falling of a ferry slip, the particulars of which 
are as follows: As the steamboat Hunchback 
was about to land at Clifton, and when an im- 
mense number of persons about to return to the 
city, were congregated on the ferry bridge, the 
whole structure gave way, precipitating hun- 
dreds of persons into the water. The greatest 
confusion of course prevailed. The bystanders 
did all in their power to aid those who were in 
the water, and many of them were saved, quite 
a number who were a]most exhausted were re- 
suscitated by the usual appliances. But human 
effort could not avert altogether the terrible 
calamity. Twelve persons were drowned, 
eight women and four children. 


CaLiFORNIA AT THE Present Time.—Many 
persons are rushing to California without an 
definitive purpose in view, depending upon luc 
or the nature of circumstances existing there 
after their arrival, to direct their enterprise. It 
is well enough to let them see both sides of the 
picture, as a set-off to the California papers, 
which are filled with stories of the abundance 
of gold, and the enormous lumps turned up 
daily. A correspondent of the Boston Common- 
wealth writes that he never saw in a city of 
the size so many men out of employment, em- 
bracing tradesmen and mechanics of all kinds, 
as in San Francisco. The difficulty in getting 
gold increases. The mining regions are full of 

ple to overflowing; every foot of land that 
is known to pay well is claimed, and there are 
thousands who cannot get claims that will pay 
for working. ‘The placer diggings, he thinks, 
will be pretty well washed this season ; and if 
new discoveries are made, there will be a rush of 
adventurers, as the claims now are necessarily 
very small, say thirty feet square, and sometimes 
less, soon exhausted, and not affording the miner 
time and means to build comfortable quarters. 
This picture is not so inviting as some which 
— from California, but it may be nearer the 
trut 


Dreavrut StreamsBoat Disaster.— The 
steamboat St. James, whilst returning from 
Biloxi, on lake Pontchartrain, to New Orleans 
on the 5th inst., exploded her boilers, and tak- 
ing fire, was entirely destroyed. She had on 
board a large number of persons, chiefly com- 
posed of members of the most respectable fami- 
lies of New Orleans, who were returning from 
the watering place at Biloxi. It is reported 
that fifty lives have been lost, including Judge 
Isaac Preston, of the Supreme Court of Lou- 
isiana; Mr. Wolff, the New Orleans Corpora- 
tion Attorney, and many other prominent citi- 
zens, with their ladies and children. The St. 
James was racing, at the time of the accident, 
with the mail-boat from Mobile. The suffer- 
ings of the victims are described as having 
been horrible in the extreme. The steamer 
California hove in sight and took off the sur- 
viving sufferers. | 


Insane.—The whole number of insane per- 
sons in the United States is 15,763. 


Deatu or Governor CatHoun-—A letter in 
the Washington Union communicates the 
death of Hon. Jas. S. Calhoun, Governor of 
New Mexico. He died on the prairies, a few 
miles from the Missourie line, on the 30th of 
June. 

EMIGRATION FOR June.—The total number 
of emigrants who arrived at New York from 
foreign ports during the month just past, was 
53,206, of which number 24,306 were from Eng- 
land, and 10,614 from France. The total emi- 
gration for the first six months for three years 
has been as follows: 


1850. 1851. - 1852. 

January, 13,977 17,240 12,709 
February, 3,990 10,020 6,570 
March, 6,690 18,108 23,175 
April, 15,952 30,532 29,147 
May, 45,340 36,680 40,778 
June, 13,951 38,688 53,206 

Total, 99,900 151,268 162,533 


Cueap TRAVELLING.—The Montreal Herald 
announces that first class tickets can be pro- 
cured for the railroad passage from that city to 
New York for $5. Distance about 500 miles. 
Fare about one cent a mile. 


Freak or Nature.—We saw yesterday, 
says the Richmond (Virginia) Enquirer, a most 
singular specimen of a double human being, 
much more curious and interesting than the far- 
famed Siamese twins. The latter are united 
by a ligament in front—the singular little crea- 
tures we saw yesterday, are firmly and indis- 
solubly connected by a common rear. In all 
other respects they are separately and distinctly 
organized. These negro children were born in 
Columbus county, North Carolina, and are 
about twelve months old. 


A Mooet Insurance Company.—The Wa- 
terville Insurance Company commenced issuing 
policies in March, 1851, since which time about 
one thousand policies have been issued. The 
total losses up to this date have been $513.75. 
It is a curious fact, and worthy of special notice, 
as indicating the object of this company, that 
the annual salaries of the officers as fixed by 
the board of directors, and actually paid for the 
last two years, have been as follows: President, 
$40; Treasurer, (who gives #5000 bonds) $15; 
Secretary, $150. No general agent is employed. 
The office rent is $24, making the whole ex- 
pense of conducting the organization at head- 
quarters, $229. The officers are gentlemen of 
high character and of business capacity. Their 
object is simply to secure their property at little 
expense, and they have the sagacity to see, and 
the self-denial to acknowledge, that the course 
alluded to above, while it will ensure success, 
so far as economy can do it, cannot fail to com- 
mend the company to the confidence of the 
community. We venture to say that no organi- 
zation is sustained with less expense, and we 
believe the business of the company is every 
way satisfactory.— Ulica Gazette. 


A Lone Term.—A man named Francis 
Schidel, at the last term of the St. Louis Crim- 
inal Court was sentenced to one hundred and 
four years’ imprisonment—five years for an as- 
sault and battery with an intent to kill, and 
ninety-five years for shooting and killing a 
deputy constable. 


Fort Wayne.—*“ Mad Anthony’s” old for- 
tress at Fort Wayne, Indiana, has entirely dis- 
appeared—the last relic, an old block house, 
having been removed a few weeksago. The 
timbers were perfectly sound, and the building 
might have stood for another generation, to 

point out the spot rendered famous in the annals 
ot the West by many a scene of heroic bravery 
and daring. Nothing will remain to show that 
it was once “ Mad Anthony’s” strong hold in 
the very heart of a savage enemy’s country. 

Its memory will in a few years vanish; the 
‘old settlers” will be removed, and the new 
ones will be ignorant of the past history of that 
once celebrated post. 


Mr. Cuay’s Famity.—Mr. Clay leaves 
three sons, no daughters. But one of his sons, 
Thomas, was with him when he died. He is 
the eldest, and a farmer, residing in Lexington, 
and near Ashland. He is about fifty years old. 
James B. Clay, Mr. Clay’s second son, and the 
late Charge to Portugal, is a farmer, engaged 
in a heavy business near St. Louis. He is about 
thirty-six. John, the youngest son, is about 
thirty years old, and resides at Ashland with 
his mother. She is, we are happy to learn, in 
somewhat better health than during the winter 
and spring months. Mr. Clay has had twelve 
children; but three of the number survive him. 
We are happy to know that he has left a com- 
petency for his family. The disposal of those 
of his household effects which were presented 
“to him by his many friends is left with Mrs. 

Clay. | 
Inpian Visit.—It has been the 
practice for two or three years past for inter- 
ested white men and cunning half-breeds, re- 
siding in or near the Indian country surround- 
ing our Western frontier, to foment any little 
matters of dissatisfaction that may exist in the 
minds of the Indians, in order to turn them to 
their own advantage. One of the plans of 
| these men pretty generally is to bring eee 
. tions—more or less authenticated—to Washing- 
ton during the sittings of Congress, in the hope 
to extract from the liberality of the Government 
and the sympathy of Cyagren sums of money. 
Two or three times such delegations have been 
- successful, and the consequence is that repeti- 
tions of the game are not to be wondered at. 
An instance of this sort has just occurred. 
Three Chippewas of the Lapointe band, from 
the banks of Lake Superior, have been brought 
_on against the wish of the superintendent and 


agent, for the purpose of obtaining release from 
‘the provisions of a whereby they were 
| bound to remove to Fond du Lac, or forfeit the 


advantages under the treaty. Unable to change 
the policy of the Bureau, from which they have 
received much kinder treatment than they had 
a right to expect, they are content to return 
home, wiser than when they came, and able to 
teach their red brethren a serviceable leseon as 
to who are and who are not their true friends. 
We think that the frequency with which these 
irregular visits have now got to be made should 
draw the attention of Congress to the subject, 
for the devisal, if possible, of some means 
whereby the Indians might be protected from 
the contrivances of sharpers, and the Boreay 
and Government from unnecessary expenditure. 
— National Intelligencer. 


Oreninc or THE New Jersey CENTRAL 
Raitroap.— The New Jersey Central Railroad 
is now open from Elizibethport to Easton, Pa., 
a distance of seventy-five miles. Several hun- 
dred guests, by invitation of the Company, 
made an excursion over the entire route on the 
2d inst., and were highly delighted with their 
trip. The road from Sommerville to Easton 
has recently been completed, and the locomo- 
tive which drew the excursion train was the 
first seen in that region. The country people 
turned out in crowds to observe the novelty, 
and were no less pleased with it, than the pas- 
sengers were with the beautiful scenery. 


Western Raitroap.—The St. Louis Intelli- 
gencer makes the following rough estimate of 
the cost of the Western roads now in progress 
of construction, together with those that will 
pen be contracted for within a year, or 
ess: Great Central Illinois, $16,000; Ohio 
and Mississippi, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
$9,000,000; Springfield and Alton, Illinois, 
$1,500,000; Galena and Chicago, Illinois, 
000,000; Rock Island and Peru, Illinois, 
000,000; Alton and Terre-Haute, Illinois, 
Indianapolis and Terre-Haute, 
Indiana, 3,000,000; Pacific and Branches, 


The British mail steamer Canada, arrived at 
Boston, brings London papers to the 26th ult. 

The Liverpool cotton market remained about 
the same as at last accounts. Breadstuffs and 
provisions were active, and money in London 
was apparently more abundant than ever. 

The negotiations between France, England, 
and the United States, in regard to a reduction 
of ocean postage, is still pending. No answer 
has been received from the United States. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The proceedings of Parliament have been 
unimportant. ‘Theschooner Isabel, fitted out by 
Lady Franklin, was soon to sail in search of Sir 
John Franklin. ‘lhe ship Windermere had ar- 
rived from Hobarttown, Australia, with £20,000 
in gold. She brings no later news. The 
le had chartered the American ship 

iconderoga, at Liverpool, to carry emigrants 
to Australia. 


processions has excited a great deal of indig- 
nation, coming, as it does, at so opportune a 
moment for Protestant electioneering. 


FRANCE. 

The difficulty between Louis Napoleon and 
the Legislative Corps of France has assumed a 
rather threatening appearance. The members 
of the Legislature, after considerable discussion, 
peremptorily refused to sanction the amend- 
ments made to the budget by the Council of 
State, and the consequence was that the funds 
met with a temporary decline. How the affair 
will terminate—whether Louis or the legisla- 
tors will give way, or whether the former will 
bring another grand coup d’état to his assistance 
—time will soon make manifest. Cabet, the 
chief of the Socialists at Nauvoo, it is announced, 
will leave London for America on the 18th, and 
that he designs applying for naturalization as an 
American citizen, and will found another So- 
cialist colony in Texas. Changarnier, Bedeau, 
Lamoriciere, and Leflo, in consequence of re- 
fusing to take the oath of allegiance, have been 
cashiered, but have been allowed to remain on 
half pay. Two hundred and fifty more political 
prisoners had arrived at Havre, for transporta- 
tion to the colonies. The first detachment 
arrived at Cayenne on the 10th ult. No mention 
is made of a sea fight having taken place off 
Para, as reported recently in some American 
papers. The Moniteur is to be removed to 
Palais Royale, to be published under the super- 
intendence of a committee from the offices of the 
Interior, State, and Police Departments. A 
despatch from Constantinople to Paris an- 
nounces that the insurrection of the Barictus 
had been put down, and the Arabs had sued for 


peace. 

The Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies have 
decided upon modifying certain articles of the 
Customs Tariff. tters from Rome say that 
the Pope has agreed to commute the sen- 
tence of death against the Englishman Mur- 
ray, into hard labour at the galleys. Re- 
cruiting agents were enlisting men at Hamburg 
for the Pope’s two new regiments. 

SPAIN. 

According to a Barcelona paper, the French 
exiles in Spain are ordered to move beyond the 
Ebro. Ministerial cabals, as usual, continue to 
excite the people. 


GERMANY. 

From Germany, we learn that the dispute 
between the Pope and Piedmont, on the subject 
of the spiritual and temporal affairs of the 
diocese of Turin, had not been adjusted. 

AUSTRIA. 

An American citizen just arrived in Vienna, 
was arrested by the Austrian police, for wear- 
ing a hat of forbidden dimensions, but was 
saved from further indignity by producing let- 
ters of introduction which he happened to have 
about him. | 

TURKEY. 

There are indications amounting to little 
more than rumors of an attempt by the Russian 
party to oust the Ministry. 

INDIA. 

A telegraphic despatch from Trieste announ- 
ces the Indian mail with dates from Bombay to 
the 22d of May. There is nothing later from 
Rangoon. The troops will probably remain 
there until after the rainy season is over, and 
should the war continue, additional forces will 
be sent from Bombay, Bengal, and Madras. 
The Nizam is said to have consented to cede 
part of his dominions to the British, in psy- 
ment of his debts. An extensive organizition 
of Thugs has been discovered in the Punjaub; 
five hundred have been arrested, and one hun- 
dred and twenty, now in prison, have confessed 
their crimes. 


FROM CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

‘By arrivals at New Bedford, we have ac- 
counts from the Cape of Good Hope to May 7th. 
The 6th regiment had had a sharp encounter 
with a large force of the enemy, in which the 
latter were finally routed with a large number 
killed. Andrea Bothnia, a leading Hottentot, 
has been indicted, and is to be tried for high 
treason. General Cathcart has been thrown 
from his horse and badly injured, but was re- 
covering, and intended to lead a force of one 
thousand men into the enemy’s country. San- 
dilli, the chief Kaffir rebel, had again sued for 
peace, but Governor Cathcart replied that he 
would make no peage with the Kaffirs this side 
of the river Kei, and there appears to be no 
doubt that it is the intention to drive the Kaffirs 
into Central Africa and annex their lands to the 
English colony. This probability is highly com- 
mended by the Cape papers. In the midst of 
the war, the papers still continue to urge vigor- 
ously the establishment of a representative 
government, 


FROM LIBERIA. 


The Liberia packet, which sailed from Mon- 
rovia on the 25th of May, arrived at Baltimore 
on the 3d inst., bringing the following passen- 

ers:—the Rev. D. W. Henning and lady of 

ape Palmas; the Rev. Eli Ball, and B. P. 
Yates, merchant, of Monrovia, and eleven in 
the steerage. Robert Woods, a steerage pas- 
senger, died on the Ist inst., and was buried at 
the Marine Hospital Grounds, on Saturday, 3d 
inst. Abraham Cauldwell, Agent of the New 
York Emigration and Industrial Association, 
who went vut to Liberia in the last trip of the 


| Liberia packet, has published a long letter in 


the Monrovia Herald. He expresses himself 
highly eg with the country, and recom- 
mends his friends to enter into arrangements to 
make it their home. He has obtained a grant 
of sixty farms, of ten acres each, on the St. 
Paul’s river, has had them surveyed, and is 


‘now employed in fitting them for the reception 


of settlers. All that part of Grand Basea, 
known as Bassa Cove, has been named Bu- 
chanan, in honour of the late Governor Thomas 
Buchanan. Colonel Weaver, an emigrant from 
Virginia in 1824, and who has held many sta- 
tions of honour and trust in the Colony and Re- 
blic, died at Edina on the 27th of February. 
ident Roberts and lady left Monrovia on 

the Istof May, in the Government schooner Lark, 
for Sierra Leone, with the intention of embark- 
ing for Madeira, for the benefit of the health 
of the former. It is intimated, that the Presi- 
dent may extend his trip to England, with a 
view of arranging the difficulties between the 
Liberian Government and Mr. Hanson, of 
which we have previously had some informa- 
tion. Grando was still. at large, 


}the Fishmen being divided in opinion as to 


Missouri, $6,000,000; other and lateral roads, 


IRELAND.—The proclamation against Romish’ 


_souri-—Keep constantly on 


Sabbath School Publications. 


the propriety of giviag-him-up. None of them 
justify his bat a ‘contend, that 
though Grando has broken his faith to them as 
well ag to Liberia, yet it is not the custom to 
deliver a chief of their tribe to another people 
for punishment, and they cannot consent to 
make any exception to the rule. They are will- 
ing to take his punishment into their own hande, 
and make way with him by poison or otherwise. 
Prince Boyer, of Trade Town, has renewed his 
request for an adjustment of bis difficulties with 
the Republic, but he having shown some signs of 
treachery, the Monrovia expresses 
doubts of the propriety of further lations 
with him. The commander-in-chief of the 
British naval force on the coast has issued a 
proclamation, to the effect that the kings and 
chiefs of the ports in the Bight of Benin have 
a fy into engagements for the complete abo- 
ition of the traffic in slaves. He therefore 
raises the blockade of al] those ports, excepting 
cluded, which the papers 
framed “on the moet liberal principles of a just 
reciprocity.” The negotiations were conducted 
on the part of the French Government by M. 
Aguste Brodin, commander of the naval force 
on the coast, and for Liberia, by Hon. Hilary 
Teage, Secretary of State. : 


MARRIED. 


At Cantwell’s Bridge, Delaware, on the 30th ult., 
by the Rev. Isaac W. K. Handy, Mr. Davip J. 
Cummins to Miss Jutret M. Po.x, youngest daugh- 
ter of William Polk, Esq., of the former place. 


On the evening of the 5th inst., by the Rev. James 
Harper, Mr. Jonw Haarprer of Chillicothe, Ohie, 
to Mise Marcaretta Jonnstow of Southampton, 
Franklia county, Penasylvania. 


In New York, on the 22d ult., by the Rev. Jeaac 
Orchard, Mr. Tuomas Crarnx to Miss Meacy Parn- 
Ton, both late of Bath, Eugland. 


OBITUARY. 


Died at Philadelphia, on Monday morning, the 5th 
inst., Mr. JAMES FASSITT, in the 73d year of his 
age. 

Died, pee on the 25th ult. at the residence 
of his father, William Irwin, Esq., in Mifflin county, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. MATTHEW IRWIN, in the 
24th year of his age. Two hours before his de- 
cease he was in the enjoyment of good health. 
Whether his death was occasioned by apoplexy, or 
by a sprain he received in ploughing, is not known. 
—Commuanicated, 

Died, in Fredericksburg, Virginia, on the 32d 
inet., Mrs. MARGARETTA L., wife of JOHN M. 
HERNDON, Esq. Few have been more valued in 
the circle of their acquaintance when living, and 
few could be more lamented when dead, than this 
noble-hearted lady. Respected and beloved, she 
was an example in all the many social and Chrie- 
tian relations she sustained ; and, though stricken 
down somewhat suddenly, in the nvon-day of life, 
and from the midst of a devoted family and circle 
of friends, she was ready, willing, and waiting to 
go, and, beyond all doubt, has gone to reat in the 
bosom of her Saviour and her God.— Communicated. 


NOTICES. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. —A 
stated meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions 
will be held on Monday next the 12th inst., at the 
Miasion Rooms, 265 Chestnut strevt, Philadelphia, 
at four o'clock, P. M. 

A. W. Mireuttt, Secretary. 

PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—An 
adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will be held in the large Room of the Publication 
Board, on Monday next, 12th inst., at ten o’clock, 
A.M. Danizct Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


ELEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
The Eleventh Presbyterian Church, Vine street 
above ‘T'welfth, Philadelphia, will be open for the 
usual monthly evening service to-morrow, (Sabbath, ) 
Lith inst., at eight o’clock, P. M. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Rev. Henry Steel Clarke, pastor elect, will 
preach in the Central Presbyterian Church, corner 
of Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, to- 
morrow, (Sabbath,) 11th inst. at half-past ten 
o’clock in the morning, and at eight o’clock in the 
evening. | 


BROAD STREET RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 
— Religious services are conducted in the Franklin 
Hose Company’s house, on Broad street, above 
Fitzwater, every Sabbath, at half-past ten o'clock, 
A. M., and at half-past three, P. M., by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Watts, under the direction of the Church Ex- 
— Committee of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia. 


WEST PHILADELPHIA RELIGIOUS SER- 
VICES — Are conducted every Sabbath at four 
o’clock, P. M., under the direction of the Church 
Extension Committee of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, in the Talbot Academy, on Chestnut near 
Till street, West Philadelphia. _ 


COMMENTARY—Quarrto Epition.— 

A Commentary on the Holy Bible, containing 
the Old and New Testaments, according to the au- 
thorized version, with Explanatory Notes, Practical 
Observations, and copious Marginal References. 
Arranged for Family and Private Reading, and 
adapted to the wants of Sabbath-school Teachers 
and Bible Classes. By Thomas Scott, D.D. In 
five volumes, quarto, from the last London edition, 
with the author’s Final Corrections and Additions. 
To which are added a Concordance, numerous use- 
ful Tables, and a Family Record. 

The admirable arrangement and superior charac- 
ter of this Commentary are too well known and ad- 
mitted to require any commendation here, but at- 
tention may be called to this edition,of the work _ 
as being more desirable, in many respects, than 
any other now published. The type is large, clear, 
and bold, the paper white, and the binding neat and 
durable. Ite value has been enhanced by the ad- 
dition of a Concordance, Family Record, Psa)ms in 
Metre, and namerous useful Tables, rendering it 
—— the best Family Commentary that is pub- 
ished. 

Just published and for sale by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. 

> For sale by all the Booksellers. july 10—3t 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 426.—Paicr 12} 
cents.—Contents.—1. More Marine Stores— 
Fraser’s Magazine. 2. Animals, and their Charac- 
teristics—Ladies’ Companion. 3. A Swiss Festi- 
val—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 4. Student Life at 
Cambridge— Chambers’ Journal. 5. Cost of a 
‘* Notice of Action”—Times, 6. An Old Sermon. 
7. Fardorougha, the Miser — Dublin Uniyersity 
Magazine. 8. Physical Paritanism —Westminster 
Review. 9. Mortal Service—Spectator. With 
Poetry and Short Articles. 

Published weekly at six dollars a year by 

LITTELL & Co., Boston, 


And sold by GETZ, BUCK & CO., 
38 and 39 Arcade, East Avenue, Philadelphia. 
july 10—It 


NVEYANCERS’ EMPORIUM, 68 DOCK &t., 
(second door below Walnut,) Philadelphia. | 
The Subscriber has printed, on first quality parch- 
ment, and keeps constantly for sale— 
Ground Rent Deeds A, Comragn form. 


Do. do. B, Exemption clause. 
Do. do. C, for Corporations. 
Do. do. D, Mortgage clause. 


Fec-Simple Deeds. 

Sheriffs? Deeds for any County in the State. 

Also, on parchment paper— 

Administrators’ Deeds. 

Trustees’ or Executor’s Deeds. 

Sheriffs’ Deeds. 

Fee-Simple Deeds, broadside and folio. 

Mortgages, common form, do. 
Do i. fa d 


Fee-Simple Deeds, New Jersey Form. 

Mortgages, do. 

Bonds, 

Bonds for Corporations. 

Qait Claim Deeds, &c. &c. 

He keeps also for sale— 

Brief and Record Papers, very superior articles. 
_ Bruner’s Parchment, all sizes, at Manufacturers’ 
prices. 

English Parchment, first &c. 

JOHN C. CLARK, 


july 10—3t* 68 Dock street, Philadelphia. 


T. LOUIS BOOKSTORE.—KEITH & WOODS, 
‘Booxsetters and Stationers, St. Louis, Mis- 
hand a general assort- 
ment of THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, embracing the Carters’ Publications and 
the Publications of the Presbyterian Board, at the 
catalogue prices of each house: also, al] the new 
and valuabie publications as they are issued 
the press. 

In addition to the above they always have a 
general assortment of School Books and Stationery, 
which they will sel] WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
at tne very lowest prices, Bibles and Testaments, 
~ uantities, and in every style of rare and elegant 

m ings. Bas 

Also, a general assortment of the Massachusetts 

july 10—tf 


BALtimMore BOOK DEPOSITORY, No. 2 
_ Franklin Buildings, North street, three doors 
from Baltimore street.—Dr. Hodge’s Commentar 
on the Epistie to the Romans, a new edition, wi 
a Question Book, prepared by the author, and de- 
signed for Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes. 
New and Attractive Books.—I. Blossoms of Child- 
. The ership of the istian h,:b 
the Rev. David | King, LL.D. 
» Olive vea, by Mra, Sigourney, illustrated. 
IV. Jamie Gordon, or the han, inter- 
esting book for old or young, beautifelly embel- 
lished with fine engravings, 
V. Memoir of the Life and Writings-of Dr: Chal- 
mers, vol. 3d, a volume of great excellence, 
a & most interesting period of his erential 


VI. Scott’s Commentary on the Holy Bible, five 
vo]s- quarto ; a new and superior edition. 
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Weategiad to see 20 beautifal en edt 


a 


of work which has been Jong 


well-known. Whatever has tode with 


She unseen wat whieh dng. 


and. with: whigh 
inti connected, Ought fo be matter 
and mode of epi 
‘wal ‘end the spiritual eorpo- 
the future world, are matters 
we: shall: never fully comprehend 
mortal shall have been 
‘swallowed up of immortality. Beyond 
“the general statements and the occasional 
minutie of Scripture, all else to which 


we may resort for the relief of our curious 


minds will, at best, be bat speculation. 
Mr. Taylor bas specalated profoundly; 
and though we cannot, in all respects, con- 
cur in his views, it is impossible to come 
into mental contact with such suggestions, 
without having thought quickened, and 
without finding material for much profita- 
ble reflection, For sale by Daniels & 
Smith, 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


“Tax Axoxt oven tax Rrewr or the 
.«eSBeginping:of the New Year. By the author of 

-# Bunny Side.” Andover, 1662, Warren F. Dra- 

per. 18mo, pp. 29. 7 | a 
gathor of Sunny Side**seems 
willing to minister to the public taste, so 
favourably and generally expressed in re- 
gard to her sketches from real life. This 
‘little ‘book is intended to show that we may 
oglorify'God andevince our piety in the 
ordinary affaira,.of domestic life, and in 
little things, as well as in doing what the 
‘world might regard as great. We do not 
‘mach wonder that Mrs, James could not 
study German books and attend to the 
babies”’ at the same time. 


Tas Finst Boox or Errmotoer, designed to 
Promote Precision in the Use, and facilitate the 
Acquisition of a Knowledge of the English Lan- 

'  goage. For beginners. On the Basis of the 
_ «First Book of Etymology,” by James Lynd, 
_ A.M. By Joseph Thomas, M.D., Formerly 
' Classical Teacher in Friends’ Select School, Phi- 
ladelphia. “Philadelphia, 1852, E.C,& J. Biddle. 
12mo, pp, 261, 

Tar Cxrass-Boox or Errmotoey, designed to 
Promote Precision in the Use, and facilitate the 

, Acquisition of a Knowledge of the Use of the 
English Language. By James Lynd, Professor 
of Belles Lettres in Delaware College. Same 
publishers. 12mo, pp. 342. 

An Errmocosicat Dicrionany or THE 
Laxevact. _By John Oswald. Revised and 
adapted to the purpose of teaching English Com- 

‘* positions in Schools and Academies. By J. M. 
Keagy, M.D. New edition, in which the chap- 
ters in prefixes and suffixes have been revived, 

withoearious explanatory notes, &c. By Joseph 
. Thomas, M.D. To which is appended a Key, 
referring the-English derivatives to their appro- 
priate Latin, Greek, or other roots. By James 
Lynd, A.M., Same publishers. 12mo, pp. 581. 


In these days when it is so common for | 


our young people to understand foreign 
languages, both living and dead, quite as 
well-or betterthan theirown, we are happy 
togive our vote of approbation to whatever 
. promises to aid in a proper comprehension 
of the good old English. We are not cer- 
tain that our colleges, and, perhaps, theolo- 
gical seminaries could -do a much better 
thing than to adopt in their course of in- 
_ struction some such series of books as this 
on the true origin and derivation of the 
words of our mother tongue; and if to 
-these were prefixed a few spelling exer- 
cises, they would not come amiss, it being 
a matter of at least some consideration that 
“‘educated’”’ people should first know how 
to spell, and, secondly, that they should 
understand what words mean after they 
are spelled. These etymological treatises 
are designed to initiate the learner into 
the art of ascertaining the meaning of 
words, without compelling him to store his 
head with definitions from the dictionaries. 
They treat of the words derived from Latin, 
French, and Gothic origin, and explain the 
prefixes, suffixes, &c. very satisfactorily. 
As an evidence of the estimation in which 
this series of class-books is held, the pub- 
lishers state, that one or more of the 
volumes are now in use in the Public, 
High, Normal, and Grammar Schools of 
Philadelphia, in the Public Schools of New 
York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, and other 
-eities; and that more than fifty thousand 
copies of the several volumes have been 
sold, 


We have received from Robert E. Pe- 
terson & Co., No. 70, corner of Fifth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, the first num- 
ber of The National Portrait Gallery of 
Distinguished Americans, with Biographi- 
cal Sketches annexed. The work is to be 
an enlarged and improved edition of the 
‘work under the same title which appeared 
a few years since. It is to be completed 
in forty, numbers; to be issued weekly, at 
25 cents a number, each one to contain 


three steel engravings. The reader will | 


find in these pages much interesting in- 

formation within a small compass, together 
with the faces -of those whose lives have 
become more or less connected with their 
country’s history. 

Presbyterian Magazine. — The July 
number of this monthly has made its ap- 
pearance in good time. The matter is, as 
usual, substantial’ and instructive. The 
mezzotint likeness of the late Rev. Dr. 
John Chester, will be acceptable to many 
who knew tnd loved him when living, 
and many’others that have heard of ‘his 
labours of piety and usefulness. We very 
‘much doubt, for many reasons, the pro- 
priety of the editorial remarks in relation 
to the manner in which the Princeton 
election was conducted at the late Assem- 
‘bly. Where brethren who are members of 
‘the Assembly think the course of proce- 
‘dure in any case exceptionable, it is their 
privilege and daty to state theit views and 
the reasons therefor at the time, that the 
_Taatter may be considered, and the evils, if 
there be such, rectified. The respected 
‘Editor of the Magazine was a member of 
the Assembly, and there was no member 
‘on thé floor whose voice would have ‘had 
greater weight—yet, in what he now ob- 
jects _to, ‘he tacitly acquiesced then.’ We 
take occasion to'say for ourselves, that hav- 
ing‘ been preseat in the Assembly at three 
successive elections of Princeton profes- 
sors, we have seen no case in which an 
was conducted throughout with 
more: fairness, solemnity, ‘and “propriety, 
L. “Barnes. of Philadel: 
‘just, pnblished: avery beautifil 
new map of Pennsylvania and portions‘of 
adjoining. States, with the. counties desig- 
- nated, aiid showing the route of the Cen- | 


TO 


«Pie Medical Examiner for July is filled 
with & variety of articles of interest to the 


SOLIDIFIED MILK. 
_ A-correspondent of the Buffalo Ad- 
vertiser gives the following notice of a 
new invention for preserving and con- 
centrating milk. | 
A sample of an article lately patent- 
ed in England, and exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace, called ‘purified solidi- 
fied milk,’”’—has found its way to this 
‘country. It is’ sold in the form of 
cakes, which résemblesin colour, weight, 
and eonsistency, cakes of white soap. 
From one pound of this substance, 
which costs a dollar, six gallons of milk 
can be made, by grating it into boiling 
water, and letting it stand a few min- 
utes. It is warranted to kee any 
number of years, and is said to ; free 
from those properties of milk in its 
natural state, which render it unfit for 
‘the use of invalids and infants. For 
sea voyages it must be an invaluable 
article. A friend of mine, whom curi- 
‘osity led to import a small quantity, has 
tried it; and he assures me that it is 
all that it claims to be. If some.enter- 
prising dairy farmer could find out or 
‘purchase’ the secret, he might find the 
manufacture of solidified milk a very 
profitable way of disposing of the sur- 
plus of his diary. : 


‘From the Boston Journal. 


‘The Commission of General Wash- 
n. 


On Friday afternoon the 18th of 
June, as the Jersey. Continentallers 
were being escorted by the Indepen- 
dent Fusileers and Veterans to the de- 
pot, the two companies halted in front 
of the residence of one of our most 
venerable, wealthy, aud respected fel- 
low-citizens on Tremont street, and re- 
turned to him the original copy of 
George Washington’s commission as 
Commander-in-Chief of the American 
army, which document had been loaned 
‘to the Continentallers for their gratifi- 
‘tion during their recent visit to this 
‘city. Upon returning the valuable 
document to its owner, appropriate re- 
marks were made by a member of the 
Jersey company, which were responded 
to in a happy strain by the gentleman 
‘who presented the company with two 
neatly enveloped parcels, containing a 
large variety of books and other arti- 
cles, and directed, ‘‘ For the loved ones 
at home.” The whole affair occupied 
but a few moments, and was very grati- 
fying to the military, as well as to the 
venerable citizen alluded to. 

The history of the commission is as 
follows:—‘‘In the year 1822 or ’23, 
some workmen employed in repairing 
the capitol at Richmond, Virginia, were 
ordered to carry away and destroy a 
large quantity of old papers which had 
accumulated in one of. the apartments 
of the building. From these papers 
this commission was selected by Jobn 
Parks, one of the workmen, now a re- 
sident of Springfield. Numerous other 
papers of considerable value and im- 
portance as objects of curiosity, were 
also found, and carried away by various 
persons. The remainder of the papers 
were destroyed. The commission re- 
mained in possession of Mr. Parks from 
the time referred to until the year 1849, 
when it was procured from him by its 

resent owner. The following is a ver- 
atim copy of the commission: . 


FROM CONGRESS. 


The delegates of the United States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsy]- 
vania, New Castle, Kent and Sussex on Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

To George Washington, Esquire: 

We, reposing especial trust and confidence in 
your patriotism, conduct, and fidelity, do by 
these presents constitute and appoint you to be 
GENERAL AND CoMMANDER-IN-CHiEF of the 
army of the United Colonies, and all the forces 
raised or to be raised by them, and of all others 
who shall voluntarily offer their services and join 
the said army for the defence of American liber- 
ty, and for repelling every hostile invasion 
thereof. And you are hereby vested with full 
power and authority to act as you shall think 
for the good and welfare of the service. 

And we do hereby strictly charge and require 
all officers and soldiers under your command to 
be obedient to your orders, and diligent in the 
exercise of their several duties. And we do 
enjoin and require you to be careful in executing 
the great trust conferred on you, by causing 
strict discipline and order to be observed in 
the army, and that the soldiers are duly exer- 
cised, and provided with all convenient neces- 
saries, And you are to regulate your conduct 
in every respect by the rules and discipline of 
war (as herewith given you,) and punctually 
observe and follow such orders and directions, 
from time to time, as you shall receive from 
this or a future Congress of the said United 
Colonies, or a committee of Congress for that 
purpose appointed. 


his commission to continue in force until}, by 


this or a future Congress revoked. 4 
Dated Philadelphia, June 19th, 1775. 
Attest, CuarLtes Tuompson, Secretary. 
By order of the Congress, 
Joun Hancock, President. 
This interesting memento of the father 
of his country, the Continental Con- 
ress, and the infant struggles of the 
epublic, is now in the possession of a 
gentleman who is every way worthy to 
be its owner, and who will preserve it 
with the veneration with which a Ro- 
man Catholic looks upon a. reputed 
fragment of the cross of our Saviour. 
The commission is neatly framed and 
mounted, with its brief but strange his- 
‘tory inscribed on the back of the frame, 
together with an article copied from the 
Boston Journal of December 21, 1849, 
eulogistic of the character and services 
of the immortal Washington. An ex- 
amination ef- this document awakens 
many reflections connected with the 
early history of our country, which are 
both pleasurable and profitable. The 
wisdom of the Congress which selected 
as the Commander-in-Chief of the gallant 
but unprovisioned and unorganized army 
of freedom, a man who, although nearly 
uotried, was. yet, seemingly, fore-or- 
dained 40 lead those troops to a glorious 
and triumphant victory, is one of the 
acts of fallible mortals which plainly 
indicate the directing finger of an over- 
ruling Providence. 
~ The contemplation of this document 
also revives every sentiment of grati- 


‘tude and. affection with which Ameri- 


cans are -happy and prond to connect 
‘the name of Washington. It is not wn- 


“instructive to reflect on what might 
have been: the regult,.if the name of |. 


any other of the: brilliant and distin- 
ae of ‘that bldody time had 

een substituted for that of Vi 
 fitted-him forthe important station to 
whick he waschosen. Perhaps an un- 
certam. ‘a bloody and 
snnihbilsting defeat——or yet, 
| @ division. and dismemberment of the 
‘factions colonies+-or; perhaps, a hero 


= 


might ‘have’ been seduced ‘by the | 


blandishments 


land te of power ‘and station, to 
betray his country for a “‘mess of pot- 
tage.’ A thousand recollections of the 
sehen. suffering, and bloodshed en- 

ured by that patriot band, fill the 
mind; and gratitude.for the devotion, 
heroism, and patriotism which main- 
tained our tights as freemen, and. es- 
tablished a free and happy country, 
takes possession of the soul. ce 


Macaroni and Vermicelli. 


In writing from Naples, Mr. Weed 
takes the following notice of the manu- 
facture and use of Macaroni and Ver- 
micelli in Italy: 

Italy, you know, abounds in Maca- 
roni and Vermicelli. The making and 
eating of these articles enter into the 
occupations and appetites of every city, 
town, and village. It is used in many 
forms of which we have no knowledge. 
It enters into all their soups and pastry, 
and into many of their meat dishes. 
And, though I started with prejudices, 
I must say that these dishes are in- 
variably good. 

Naples boasts of making the finest 
Macaroni in Italy. I visited a small 
town at the foot of Vesuvius yesterday, 
where thousands of bushels of wheat 
were being made into Macaroni. The 
wheat is first subjected to a kiln-drying 
process, being spread on tiled roofs, 
which are heated gently from fires with- 
in and from the sun without. It is after- 
wards ground coarsely, mixed with water 
and kneaded into paste, which is sub- 
jected to action by: pounders somewhat 
resembling those used in driving piles. 
The paste is then forced through ma- 
chinery which gives it its form and 
name, some coming out Macaroni and 
some Vermicelli, each taking, however, 
many varieties of form, some long and 
thin like paper, some like ribbons, some 
in balls, and others like beans, peas, 
and even as small as mustard seed. 

At Genoa, from which place I think 
we get most of our Macaroni, saffron is 
put into the paste, which gives it its 
yellow tinge. Here it is nearer the 
colour of bread. Not only the Italians, 
-but all who visit Italy, become very 
fond of this description of food. The 
impression which I think prevails in 
America, that Macaroni and Vermicelli 
manufacturers are not particularly clean, 
is erroneous. There is no good ground 
of objection to this food on that account. 


FISHING ON SUNDAY. 


The Boston Recorder contains an ac- 
count of the semi-annual meeting of 
the Barnstable county conference two 
weeks ago. Among other things, an 
interesting discussion arose on the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and some facts 
were given of an interesting character 
in relation to the habits of the fisher- 
men of that region. Says the Recorder, 
‘There are great temptations to Sab- 
bath violation in the maritime employ- 
ment of the people of the Cape, and 
many are overborne by these. But 
numerous instances were adduced of 
firm and steadfast resistance of tempta- 
tion, and a most honourable adherence 
to the great Jaw of the Sabbath. 
case was mentioned where the master 
of a fishing vessel took his son with him 
on acruise. In the midst of a school 
of fish on the Sabbath, the father called 
the sun to throw over his lines. ‘No, 
sir,’ was the prompt reply; ‘my mother 
told me I must not violate God’s holy 
day, and I cannot do this. How it 
would look when mother and grand- 
mother are praying for me at home, 
that I should be here engaged in fishing !’ 
The conscientious boy spent his Sab- 
bath with his Sabbath-school books he 
carried to sea with him, and the father 
acknowledged that his son was right. 
From one of the largest fishing towns, 
but a single vessel is known to fish on 
the Sabbath. The only vessel that met 
with disaster last year, was the one that 
would fish on the Sabbath, ‘and she has 
been in trouble ever since, and has been 
ashore four times.’ There is a growing 
conviction among our sea-faring popu- 
lation, that Sabbath violations is a very 
unsafe business, and that God by tem- 
poral judgments does often make hard 
the way of transgressors.” 


THE TOMATO. 


To many persons there is something 
unpleasant, not to say disgusting, in 
the flavour of this excellent fruit. It 
has, however, long been used for culin- 


Europe, and has, of late years, been 
extensively cultivated, and become a 
eneral favourite in this country. Dr. 
Bennett, a Professor of some celebrity, 
considers it an invaluable article of 
diet, and ascribes to it very important 
medicinal properties. He declares: 

1. That the tomato is one of the most 
powerful deobstruents of the Materia 
Medica, and that in all those affections 
of the liver and other organs where 
calomel is indicated, it is probably the 
most effective and least harmful reme- 
dial agent known in the profession. 

2. That a chemical extract will be 
obtained from it, which will altogether 
supersede the use of calomel in the cure 
of disease. : 

8. That he has successfully treated 
serious diarrhea with this article alone. 

4. That when used as an article of 
diet, it is almost a sovereign remedy for 
or indigestion. 

5. That persons from the 
east or north to the south or west, 
| should by all means make use of it as 
an aliment, as it would, in that event, 
save them from the danger attendant 
upon those violent bilious attacks to 
which almost all unacclimated persons 
are liable. 

6. That the citizens in ordinary 
should make use of it, either raw, cook- 
ed, or in the form of a catsup, with 
their daily food, as it is the most heal- 
thy article inthe Materia Alimentaria. 
| Professor Rafinesque of France says: 
“Tt is everywhere deemed a very heal- 
thy vegetable, and an invaluable article 


of food.”’ 
Dungleson says:—‘‘It may be looked 


‘upon as one of the most wholesome and 
“valuable escalents that belong to the 
vegetable kingJom.” 


_. Professor Dickens asserts, that ‘it 
may be considered more wholesome 
‘than any other acid sauce.” = 

A writer in the Farmer's Register 
-says:—‘It has been tried. by several 
“persons, with decided success. They 
‘were afflicted with chroni¢'‘cough, the 
primary cause of which, in one case, 
was: supposed to be diseased Jiyer—in 
‘another, diseased: lungs. It mitigates, 


‘and sometimes: effectually checks a fit 


coughing,” 
most commonly adopted 


im ring this fruit for daily use, is 
to cut’ them. im slices, and serve with 


A} 


ary purposes in various countries of - 


ealt, pepper, and vinegar, a8 you do 
cucumbers. 
“fo stew them; remove them ripe from 
the vines, slice up, and put them in a 
over the stove or fire, without water. | 

| som them slowly, and, when done, put 
in a small piece of good butter, and 
eat them as you do apple sauce. Some 
add a little flour biped, finely crumbed, 
or a couple of crackers pulverized. 

The tomato is a fruit very easily 
raised. If the seed be sown in May, in 
good rich soil, of a warm nature, with & 
sufficiency of old, well rotted manure, 
there will — be any danger of fail- 
ure. When the vines begin to lean, 
they should be provided with a trellis, 
or tied to stakes fixed in the soil, to 
keep the fruit from being injured by 
coming in contact with the dirt. 


Nutmeg and Clove Plantations. 


I went frequently to the nutmeg and 
clove plantations, to. enjoy their bal- 
samic fragrance. Thenutmeg trees are 
enveloped from top to bottom in foliage, 
and attain the size of the fine apricot 
trees; they begin to spread from the 
lower parts of the trunk; the leaves are 
bright and glittering, as if varnished, 
on the fruit resembles perfectly a yel- 
lowish, brown-speckled apricot. When 
ripe, it bursts itself, and displays a 
round kernel, about the size of a nut, 
covered with a kind of net-work, of a 
beautiful deep red; this net-work is the 
so-called nutmeg bloom, or mace. Itis 
carefully detached from the nut, and 
dried in the shade; during the process, 
it is frequently sprinkled with sea-water, 
as otherwise the fine crimson colour 
changes to yellow or black; in addition 
to this web, the nutmeg is surrounded 
by a slight, delicate shell. The nut 
itself is likewise dried, smoked, and 
then steeped in sea-water, mingled with 
a slight solution of lime, to prevent its 
becoming rancid. Wild nutmeg trees 
are found in Singapore. 

The clove tree is somewhat smaller, 
and the foliage by no means so beau- 
tiful as thatzof the nutmeg tree. The 
clove is the undeveloped flower bud; 
when gathered, they are first dried in 
smoke, and then for a short time laid 
in the sun. 

The areka nut grows in clusters 
of from ten to twenty, under the leafy 
crown of the palm of the same name. 
The fruit is somewhat larger than the 
nutmeg, and the outward shell of so 
bright a golden hue, that they look like 
the gilded nuts suspended to a Christ- 
mas tree. The kernel resembles the 
nutmeg, but without the net-like ex- 
ternal covering; it is dried in the shade. 

This nut, wrapped in betel leaf, 
slightly smeared with lime obtained 
from burnt shells, is chewed by both 
natives and Chinese; when a little to- 
bacco is added, it produces a blood-red 
juice, and gives the mouth of the chewer 
a truly diabolical appearance, especial! 
when, as is frequently the case§ wit 
the Chinese, the teeth are filed down 
and stained black. The first time I 
saw such a spectacle I was quite fright- 
ened; I thought the man had injured 
himself in some way, and had his 
mouth full of blood.—lda Pfeifer's 
Travels. 


LINES 


Suitable for the Blank Leaf of a Bible. 


» wouldst thou live? This hallowed Book shal! tell 
Where life’s best joys and purest pleasures dwell: 
Say, wouldst thou die? Consult this sacred lore, 
Which points to worlds where sin can harm no more. 
Living or dying, this shal] soothe each pain, 
Whispering, ‘To live is Christ, to die is gain.” 


The Great Geyser in Iceland. 


BY MADAME IDA PFEIFFER. 


After waiting till the second day of 
my sojourn at the Geyser, the long de- 
sired explosion took place on the 27th 
of June, at half-past nine in the morn- 
ing. The peasant, who came twice a 
day to inquire if I had yet seen an 
eruption, was with me when the first 
dull sounds which announced the event 
were heard. We hurried to the spot, 
and as the waters boiled over as usual, 
and the noise died away, I thought I 
was doomed to disappointment again; 
but the last tones were just expiring, 
when the explosion suddenly took place. 
I have really no words to do justice to 
this magnificent spectacle, which once 
to behold in a life-time is enough. | 

It infinitely surpassed all my expec- 
tations. The waters were spouted with 
great power and volume, column rising 
_above column, as if each were bent on 
‘outstripping the others. After I had 
recovered in some degree from my first 
“astonishment, I looked round to the 
‘tent; how small, how diminutive it 
seemed, compared to those pillars of 
water! And yet it was rail 8 twenty 
feet high; it was lying rather lower, it 
is true, than the basin of the Geyser, 
but tent might have been piled on 
tent; yes, by my reckoning, which 
may not have been perfectly accurate, 
however, five or six, one above. the 
other, would not have reached the ele- 
vation of these jets, the largest of 
which I think I can affirm without any 
exaggeration, to have risen at least to 
the height of a hundred feet, and to 
have been three or four feet in diame- 
ter. Fortunately, I had looked at my 
watch when the first rumbling was 
heard, for I should certainly have for- 
gotten to do so during the explosion, 
and by the calculation { made when it 
was over, I found that it lasted nearly 
four minutes; the actual outbreak oc- 
cupying more than half that time. 
When this wonderful scene was ended, 
the peasant went with me to examine 
the basin and cauldron; we could ap- 
roach very near them without the 
dant danger; but there was nothin 
further to be seen. The waters had 
entirely disappeared from the basin, in 
to which we entered and walked elose 
up to the cauldron, where they had also 
sunk to the depth of seven or eight feet, 


though they were still boiling and bub- 


bling with great violence. I broke off 
a few pieces of crust from the interior 
of the basin and cauldron with a. ham- 
mer, those from the first were white, 
and the others brown. I tasted the 
water, which had no unpleasant fla- 


/vour, and can contain but little sul- 


phur; the steam is also free from any 
‘sulphurous smell. In order to ascertain 
how long it would be before the basin 
and cauldron were full again, I re- 
turned to the spot every thirty minutes, 
and found that for the first hour I | 
could still stand within the basin; but 


pletely filled, and on the point of run- 
ning over. As long as the water re- 
mained in .the cauldron it boiled furi- 


latter was full, there was only an. oc- | 
casional bubble to be seen. 

|‘ After thé expiration of two hours, it 
was precisely twelve o'clock; the basin 
was fall.to, the. brim; and I was stand- 


it, when the waters became 


‘vidlently agitated: again, and therumb- | 


ble. 


at my next visit, the cauldron was com- | 


ously, but the. ebullition subsided when | 
it flowed into the basin, and when the | 


-as the 


T E R A N 
lings ‘were once more heard. bad 
barely time to spring back, when the 
jets burst forth; they continued to 
play ‘as the sounds lasted, and 
were fuller than those of the former ex- 
plosion, which was perhaps in conse- 
quence of their height 7 rather less 
—it was hardly more than forty or fifty 
feet. After the eruption, the basin and 
cauldron were about as full as they were 
before. I had now witnessed two explo- 
sions of the Geyser, and felt amply com- 
pensated for all my watchfulness. But I 
was 80 fortunate as to see two other out- 
breaks, which varied a little from the 
former ones. | 

Keerine Fruit Fresu.—The New Eng- 
land Farmer says he has preserved goose- 
berries by placing the fruit, picked rather 
green, in bottles so as to fill them, and then 
filling all spaces to the mouth with water. 
The bottles are then set in a kettle of cold 
water, where they remain till it is made to 
boil, when they are taken out, immediately 
corked very securely, and set in a cellar. 
To this the Prairie Farmer adds :—* Very 
likely ; and we have many times put goose- 
berries into a bottle, clean and dry, with- 
out any cold or hot water, or any thing 
else, except corking tight, and covering the 
cork with sealing-wax, and putting into a 
cellar; and had gooseberry pies as fresh at 
New Year’s as though the fruit had just 
been taken from -the bush.’”’ ‘This mode 
would serve admirably for gooseberries 
and currants, (nearly ripe,) but for cher- 
ries and some other smaller fruits, the wa- 
ter process has proved much the best. 
High-flavoured sour cherries, as the May- 
duke, Early Richmond, &c., keep much 
better than the heart cherries; probably 
Downer’s Late, a very highly-flavoured sort, 
would be one of the best of the latter class. 
The common black or junk bottles have 
been found to serve a good purpose, if per- 
fectly clean, having never been previously 
used ; but transparent bottles, showing ex- 
actly the condition of the fruit, are, of 
course, the best. An intelligent and skillful 
neighbour has succeeded, by still another 
process, in preserving peaches (cut into 
large pieces, and divested of the skin,) as 
fresh as when taken from the tree; not in 
their weight of sugar, but in a very small 
quantity of that material. We have eaten 
them after mid-winter, and could not have 
told by the flavour the difference between 
these and the fresh fruit served with cream 
at mid-autumn. Dr, Lee thinks that fruit 
cannot be kept long, even if perfectly ex- 
cluded from the air, at a temperature above 
60 degrees Fahrenheit; but this mode of 
treating peaches appears to constitute an 
exception—Albany Cultivator. 


Osace Oranet Hepces. — Countless 
miles of hedges of this plant are set out in 
the State of Illinois, and, as D. F. Kinney 
remarks in the Prairie Farmer, “ they 
will have either a great deal of good fence, 
or a vast amount of worthless brush in a 
few years:’’ doubtless the former, if un- 
sparing pruning is given. “I was told 
there were some hedges in the vicinity of 
Galesburg, only two years old, that were 
considered sufficiently strong to resist all 
attempts of animals to get through them.” 
This was in a very fertile soil, where 
trees outgrew those at the East two or 
three toone. The Overmans, nursery men, 
in Fulton county, in that State, we are in- 
formed, have two Osage orange plants for 
sale, a strong expression of their confidence 
in its usefulness.—Jb. 


Srarcn.—There is no better way, that I 
have ever tried, for making nice starch for 
shirt-bosoms than to boil it thoroughly after 


shavings of a star or spermaceti candle. I 
have found the star, or pressed lard candle 


‘| quite as good as sperm. Let the starch 


boil at least ten minutes, and it will give a 
gloss, if neatly irened, fully satisfactory to 
the exquisite taste of a—dandy. 


Picxinc Hops.—Hops should be picked 
when they are full grown, and begin to be 
fragrant; by no means let them remain 
longer, as a strong wind or rain will injure 
them greatly. Spread them awhile to dry. 


Brive Grass ror Woops PasturE.— 
Many of our readers have seen and admired 
the beautiful and luxuriant woods pastures 
of Kentucky, or have read much in praise 
thereof in the agricultural papers, so that we 
are often asked whether such pastures can- 
not be produced in other States, and if so, 
how is it to be done. Blue Grass, (Poa 
pratensis) is the material of which these 
pastures are formed—hence, throughout the 
West it is called “‘ Kentucky blue grass.” 
It is found growing naturally on good lime- 
stone soils in most of the central and wes- 
tern States; and woods pasture similar to 
those in Kentucky, may occasionally be 
seen in Southern Ohio, on the rich sugar- 
tree lands and * second bottoms,’’ where 
seed of this grass has been sown. But on 
the lighter class of soils, and our stiff white 
oak Jands, this grass does not succeed well. 
The method of procuring good woods pas- 
ture, is to clear the land of underbrush and 
rubbish of all kinds, (burning the leaves, 
&c.,) and thinning out the timber, if too 
thick; then, in the latter part of the winter, 
or very early in the spring, sow blue grass 
seed at the rate of ten pounds (one bushel) 
of stripped seed, or seven pounds of clean 
seed per acre. If the weather is open and 
the ground dry, soon after the sowing a 
brush harrow may be drawn over the land 
with advantage. Some recommend turning 
in a flock of sheep to stir the surface of the 
ground with their feet, and thus assist in 
covering the seed with earth.—Ohio Culti- 
vator. 


THINNING OvT VEGETABLES.—There is 
greater loss in suffering vegetables to stand 
too thick, than most cultivators are aware 
of. It does require considerable nerve to 
commit indiscriminate slaughter upon fine 
growing plants. For instance, here are ten 
beautiful melon vines, just beginning to run, 
with fruit blossoms forming. Now, who 
has the bold hardihood to draw them all out 
but three or four, and throw them wilting 
away? Who can take the beets just as their 
tops give evidence of roots below, and sepa- 
rate them to ten inches? It isa hard matter, 


one time in twenty; but to have bulbs, to 

roots, melons, cucumbers or squashes, it 
must now be done, and the increased vigour 
of the remaining plants will repay the trou- 
Then fall to and spare not; no top- 
rooted plant or bulb should stand so thick 


that the hoe cannot pass freely between 


them. No vine should have more than four 


or five plants left toa hill. Snap beans look 


so pretty growing thick, that we hate to dis- 
turb them; but if you would have the bushes 

ield their pendant treasures, thin out to ten 
inches. We know nothing that will bear as 
thick planting as English peas; in place of 
thinning them, shade the ground around 
them; now that they are in bloom and in 
they will continue in frait much longer; 
the shade enriches the land, and saves cul- 
ture. It is not always those that make the 
earliest and the best, but those who thin 


judiciously. and cultivate understandingly. 


Most gardeners plant seeds too thick, trust- 
ing to thinning out in their growing. 
but alas! they look so inviting, and plead 
so eloquently for life, that degenerate, infe- 


‘rior plants are the rewards of our false’ phi- 


losophy. 

Farreninc Caxves.——“ E. T.,”’ of Dau- 
phin county, having tsied various modes of 
fattening calves, has adopted the following 

Aboat gallon and a half 
of the milk of the dam i# daily mixed with 


‘the meal of beans, whielr'the calf greedily 


consumes, and whieh he finds is as effectual 


‘in forming bone and musele as the whole 


of the milk, amounting to four or five gallons 


mixing, adding a little fine salt, and a few | 


we must confess, and is not properly done |. 


perday. This system is pursued for two 
weeks; at the end of that time, he substitutes 
linseed for bean-meal, on which the calf 
rapidly fattens, and in.four weeke is fit for 
the butcher, and in the finest condition. 


THE GARRE®-HOME. 

A gentleman was one day visiting some 
destitute families in one of the poorest parts 
of London. After climbing a number of 
stairs, which conducted to the top of one 
of the houses, he observed a ladder leading 
toa door close upon the slates. He thought 
it most unlikely that any living being 
would be found dwelling there; but in 
order to satisfy himself, he resolved. on 
ascending the ladder. On reaching the 
door, he found it so low, that he was 
obliged to stoop before he could enter. 
“Ts there any one here ?’’ he inquired. 

‘Come in,” answered a feeble voice. 

He entered, and found a little boy the 
solitary tenant of this wretched home. 
There was no bed—no furniture of any 
kind. Some straw and shavings in one 
corner formed the poor little fellow’s seat 
by day, and his couch by night. 

“ Why are you here?” inquired the kind 
visitor. “Have you a father?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

Have you a mother ?”’ 

“No, sir; mother is in the grave.” 

_ “Where is your father? You must 
surely weary very much for his coming 
home in this dark solitary place ?”’ 

““No, sir,” replied the boy sorrowfally. 
“‘ My father gets drunk. He used to send 
me out to steal, and whatever I stole he 
spent in drinking.” 

“‘ Does he not make you do so still ?”’ 

“1 went,”’ replied the boy, “to the Rag- 
ged School, and I was there taught the 
words, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ I was told 
about heaven and hell—that Jesus Christ 
came to save sinners—that God punishes 
the bad, and loves the good; and I re- 
solved, from that time, I would steal no 
more. Now,”’ continued the little sufferer, 
“my father himself steals, and then gets 
tipsy ; and then he gets angry at me, and 
is cruel to me, and whips me, because I 
will no longer steal.” 

“Poor little boy!’ said the gentleman, 
deeply interested in the sad history. “I 
am sorry indeed, for you. You must feel 
very lonely here.”” 

‘““No,”’ said the other, with a smile on 
his face, “I am not alone. God is with 
me: Christ is with me. Iam not alone!” 

The gentleman took out his purse, and 
gave him a small trifle, promising that he 
would come back again and see him on 
the morrow. : 

“Stop !? said the little fellow, as his 
kind visitor was preparing to go down the 
ladder, “‘I can sing.’”? And so saying, he 
commenced, in simple strains, the beautiful 
hymn, with which he loved to cheer his 
solitude : 


« Gentle Jesus, meek, and mild, 
Look upon a little child, 
Pity my simplicity, 
Suffer me to come to Thee. 


«“ Fain would I to Thee be brought, * 
Gracious God! forbid it not, 
In the kingdom of ‘Thy grace, 
Give a little child a place!” 


The gentleman was touched with the 
tale of distress, and the character of the 
desolate child; and next day he told the 
case toa lady he knew would feel inter- 
ested in him. The lady requested that he 
would kindly accompany her to the boy’s 
dwelling, to which he readily consented. 
Taking along with her a bundle of clothes 
which might be useful to him, they made 
their way together up the dark stairs of 
the house, till they reached the ladder. 
On ascending the steps, and coming to the 
door, they knocked; but there was no 
reply. ‘They knocked again; still no re- 
ply! Again; but still no voice as before 
calling, ‘Come in.’”’ The gentleman opened 
the door. The bed, the straw, the shavings, 
were just as he had left them. The boy 
was there, too, but he was pgap! The boy 
lay on the bed of straw; but the spirit had 
fled away to the God who gave it!—Rag- 
ged School Magazine. 


A CHILD’S SYMPATHY. 

A child’s eyes—these clear walls of 
undefiled thought—what on earth can be 
more beautiful? Full of hope, love, and 
curiosity, they meet our own. In prayer, 
how earnest; in joy, how sparkling; in 
sympathy, how tender! The man who 
‘never tried the companionship of a little 
child, has carelessly passed by one of the 
greatest pleasures of life, as one passes a 
rare flower without plucking it or know- 
ing its value. A child cannot understand, 


of your religion—of your grief for the loss 
of a friend—of your love for some one you 
fear will not love in return; it will take, 
it ig true, no measure or soundings of 
thought; it will not judge how much you 
should believe—whether your grief is ra- 
tional in proportion to your loss—whether 
you are worthy or fit to attract the love 
you seek; but its whole soul will incline 
to yours, and engraft itself, as it were, on 
the feeling which is your feeling for the 


hour. 


you think; speak to it of the holy things | 


SPRINGS, BRIS 
4 


Dr. F. A. Gewrn, has carefully analyzed the waters 
of Bath Springs, Bristol, Pennsylvania, and comma- 


nicated to the proprietor the following statement as 
the result of hie 


Dear Sir—I have completed the examination of 


the Mineral Water, collected -at _— delightful 
e near Bristol, Pennsylvania, beg leave to 
S, and with some remarks to its import- 
alice for medical use. 
The water was taken from the strongest: six 
springs, which differ only in the quantity of their 
constituents. The temperature of the spring was 
51.8 F. [that of the bath-house, when the water was 
collected, 69.8 F.) the specific gravity of the water 
at 60 F. 1,00506. 
The water is perfectly clear, and has a feeble and 
agreeable taste of iron. On exposure to the air, a 
tion of its carbonic acid escapes, it becomes tur- 
id, and a brownish precipitate falls down. Its 
constituents have been found by qualitative analysis 
to be—Oxyd of iron, oxyd of manganese; trace of 
alumina, magnesia, gee soda, potash, trace 
ammonia, silicic acid, phosphoric acid, sulphuric 
acid, carbonic acid, chlorine, trace of hydrosul- 
huric acid, and organic substances, as crenic acid, 
c. The water was also examined for iodine, bro- 
mine, fluorine, strontia, baryta, lithia, none o 
which could be detected. The quantitative analysis 
shows that one pound (1700 grains) of water con- 
taine the above constituents in the following quaa- 
tities, viz: 
Phosphate of Iron, 


. 0.1451 grains. 


Bicarbonate of Iron, ° 0.2741 
Bicarbonate of Manganese, 0.0048 
Bicarbonate of Magnesia, 
Bicarbonate of Lime, 0.1003 
Bicarbonate of Soda, 0.0136 
Bicarbonate of Potash, . « 0.0315 * 
Bicarbonate of Ammonia, 
Chlorid of Sodium, - _ 0.0606, #8 
Sulphate of Lime, 
Silieic Acid, .. . - 00793, « 
Hydrosulphuric Acid, trace. 


Organic substances (crenic acid, &ce.) 0.0845 

Free Carbonic Acid, ° - 0.3091 

1.1498 

The constituents of this water, which are of great 

value as medicines, are Iron, Phosphoric Acid, 
Carbonic Acid, besides Potash, Soda, and Lime: 
The iron is important both as an astringent and 
tonic; as astringent, especially in passive Hemorr 
hage, Collixuative Sweats, Diabetes, Chronic Mu- 
cous Catarrh, Leucorrhe@a; and as a tonic it is used 
with the greatest advantage in dyspeptic affections, 
Anemia Chioresic, for it is absolutely necessary to 
form the blood corpuscles, or in other words, it is a 
main constituent of blood. 
_ A part of the iron is combined with phoep!or-ic 
acid, which still further enha-ces the value © ‘this 
mineral water; as phosphoric acid enters argely 
into the composition of the osseous systeta. From 
the fact of this water containing both phosphoric 
acid and lime, it may also be used advantageously 
in diseases when a great loss of phosphate of lime 
is experienced by secretion, as, for example, in 
Phthisis, Scrofula, &c. | 

Besides, the water contains a quantity of car- 
bonic acid, more than sufficient to hold in solution 
the salts of iron, lime, and magnesia, thus render- 
ing them more easy of assimilation by the orgaa- 
ism. 

The celebrated chalybeate springs of Germany, 
namely, of Spa and Pyrmont, show from the analy 
sie of Struve a great similarity with this water, in 
regard to the proportions of iron salts; that of 
containing 0.3751 grs., Pyrmont, 0.4901 grs., whilst 
this contains 0.4192 grs. 

I feel satisfied with having pointed out the more 
important diseases, in which benefit might be de- 
rived by the use of this water, and am confident 
that an establishment of that kind in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia would, if used as frequently 
as such a spring deserves, improve the health of 
almost every visitor. 

I remain yours, very a 

rn. F. A. GENTH, 
No. 107 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


This BATHING PLACE ise now open for the re- 
ception of Boarders, who, for further particulara, 
are referred to the undersigned. 


Very respectfully, 
A. HESTER, Proprieter. . 


ISAAC 
Bristol, Pa., May, 1852 
N.B.—There are Plunge and Shower-Baths. 
+ carriage will be in readiness at the arrival of the 
morning and afternoon boats, to convey persons 
to the Baths. There are Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, and Episcopal Churches within half a mile 
of the Springs. june 19—5t* — 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer,. 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
%- Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
ap 


delivered to any part of the city. 


O FEMALE TEACHERS—Wantep—A Lady 
several years experience as a Teacher, un- 
married, a member of the Presbyterian Church, and 
highly qualified to instruct in the English and 
Mathematical Branches. A salary of $450 and 
Board, will be given. Services required last of 
September, Satigfactory testémonials must be for- 
warded with application. Address 
PRINCIPAL OF MARION 
NARY, Marion, Perry county, Alabama. 
june 26—6t* 


EACHER Hion 
Scnoot.—The Trustees of this Institution are 
desirous to secure the services of a gentleman to 
take charge of it. The applicant will be expected 
to produce testimonials of proper qualifications to 
teach the branches usually taught in the higher 
schools of our country—the Latin and Greek, the 
Mathematics, together with the primary English 
studies. The Trustees hope to re-open the School 
by the first of August, if a satisfactory engagemént 
can be made by that time, 

Applicants will address their letters, and for 
particulars apply to the Trustees of Greensborough 
High School, Guildford county, North Carolina. 

WM. D. PAISLEY, 

JOHN M. DICK, 

JAMES SLOAN, 

J. M. MOREHEAD, 

JOHN A. GILMER, 

RALPH GORRELL, 
june 19—6t JED. H. LINDSAY, 


EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY — Cercat 
County, MaryLtanp—ReEv. A. A. HODGE, 
Principal.—This long-established Classical School, 
formerly under the charge of the late James Ma- 
graw, D.D., and Professor G. Burrowes of Lafay- 
ette College, is situated near Port Deposit and the 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Railroad at Perryville. 
The Summer Session commences on the firet Tues- 
day of May, and the Winter Session on the first 
Tuesday of November. 
Terms—For Tuition and Boarding, $60 per Ses- 
sion of five months. : 
References.—Rev. Drs. Plumer and Backus of 
Baltimore, Rev. Dr. H. A. Boardman of Philadel- 
hia, and the members of the Faculties of Nassau 
all] and Princeton Theological Seminary, New 
Jersey. 
Address Principal, at Woodlawn, Cecil] county, 
Maryland. : may 5—5m* 


HURCH BELLS !—Church, Factory, Steamboat, 
and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
‘erder. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Springs 
‘also, which prevent the clapper from resting on the 
Bell; thereby prolonging its sound. angings 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel,) 
furnished, if desired. 

An experience of thirty years in this business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, aud: de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them thegreatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his very extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputatien 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both in this and foreign countries} the Bells Lien 
which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultural Society aad 
American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parts of 
the Union and Canada. | : 

Mathematical Instruments will still be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly on hand an aésortment of Transit Instra- 


Trustees. 


ous, and improved,)&c. Also 

Castings of any size cast to order, 
All communications promptly attended to. 

yet ANDREW MENEELY?’S SONS. 

mar §6—tf | West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 


rass or Composition 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. — Six 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy of 
all Protestant ominations.— Barainéton & 
Hasws.i, No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry's E 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 
'moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 
ap 24—tf 


WANTED.—A young Lady, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, wishes to ob- 
tain a situation as Teacher of Music, Vocal or In- 
strumental. She has no objections to go South. 
Address Rev. S. M. Gayley, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 22—8t 


SCHOOLS.—Wanrtep, by a young man, a 
graduate of the College and Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, New Jersey, a situation as Prin- 
cipal of a School or an Academy, or as private 
Tutor; or, he weuld establish a School where 
there were sufficient inducements. Address, post- 
paid, giving full particulars,) De.tta, Box 2009, 
Post-office, New York. ss jaly 3—3t 


UMMER READING, &c., FOR TOWN AND 
COUNTRY.—Henderson & Co., Booksellers and 
Publishers, having removed from corner of Seventh 
and Chestnut streets to tke corner of Fifth and 
Arch streets, respectfully invite attention to the 


_cinity, in. their selection of good boaks, 
in regard to low prices, the very great variety o 


- collection of the bést works upon all subjects. 


tions with a view to their usual summer tours, 
should call in season, and choose a few 
companions for leisure moments:' 


HENDERSON & CO., 


(Successors to G. 8S. APPLETON,) 
North-west corner of Fifth and Arch streets, Phila 


‘| sue Policies u 


“many advantages they'ate now enabled to offer the } 
- book-buying community of Philadelphia and its vi- |. 
‘ styles, and the unrivailed extent of their superior | 
Those of our citizens who are making prepara- | 
good books, | 


Steer UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY, — 
CHARTER Perpetuat.—Casu System,—Carirat, 
$250,000.—Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, ie- 
the Mutual Prineiple, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right toa full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of: profits each and 
every year. The system of payments is. Cashin 
advance, and can be made with reference tp the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 
Also, the Deposit System, or new plan of Life In- 
surance. All payments made to the Company in 
thie department, in purchase of Insurances, are en- 
tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 
time at which they may be made., A party may pay 
in as much, or ag little, (not less than $5,) and as 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
| there is no obligation om bim whatever:to.cdntinue 
his payments, r Further, the whole sums paid in, 
| are always at the command_of the person insured 
+ daring his life timé, and‘ may be at time with- 
‘drawn by him in whole ‘or in So that, on the 
plan of this Company, there is created at one aad 
a 


the same time, an Insurance yable at 
fund available'in sickness, prowtitde 
age.—(See Company’s pamphlets: ) 
In the Savine Funp Department, Mone re- 
ceived Damy. Also, Mowpay Eventncs on de- 
posit, in large or emall sums, on which interest is 
allewed of FIVE PER CENT. 


~ 


939% 
Paul B. 
Lawrene: 
George MeHenry, 

James Deveteurx, 

_ _ STEPHEN R. WFORD esident 

| Amsnosz W. Vice-President. 

‘CHaa.es G. In cay, Sec’y’ard Treasurer, 

Pau] B. Goddard, M.D., Williavc. Pepper, M.D. 


t 2P.M., daily 


FEMALE SEMI-: 


ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plain, noni- |. 


OF Health, the Cure of 


fo 


OICE .GROCERIES AND 
J South-west corner of Sixth 
offers for sale Greea end 


White ae in the Comb, Corn Staroh for 


dings, Farina Desserts, Pure, Ground Sp es; 
Philadel phia syrup, Pronch and ‘Spanieh Olives, 
Piehles, ups, Sauces, Olive Oi, Lemon, 


Pi A Strawberry Syru 
Steambeats free of | 


_ DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
jane delphia. 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Tuscarors Aca- 
demy, siz miles from the Perryville Depot of 
the Penssylyania Railroad, is now re-opeaed 
students, having been so enlarged as to give eac 


of | Student a private room, The Classes are so ar 


ranged that stedents can be received at any time, 


There were present at the last Session over 100 
students. The whole se, per annum, for 
> i Tuition, Washing, and incidentals, is 


- There are no extra charges whatsoever. For 
rv. W. 8. A 
Rev. GEO. W. THOMPSON, Prinw@als. 
Academia Postoffice, Pensylvania. 
une 2--3m* 


Vi OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINE?.—Juty 

—No. 1—New Sznixre—Vot. 3.—Begine a 
New Volume with the issue of the July Number, 
There are now two volumes in a year, of pearly 300 
pages each, commencing in January and July: Each 
number contains 48 pages, pro an 
embellished. It is a Cabinet, as ite name imports, 

resenting the richest and rarest literary attractions 
for the young—ever readable, inetree> 
tive, free from all trash, sad conducted with the 
utmost care. The particular topics of the articles 
contained in it, as well aw the mode of treating 
those topica, are too numerque and varied to be 
specially named. Ancient and Modern History, 
Biography of Distinguished Individuals, the ‘Arts 
aed Sciences, Natura! History of Animals, Wenders 
of Animal Instinct and Contrivance, Accounts of 
Travellers all over the Globe, Descriptions of Curi- 
ous aad Wonderful Places, Pamiliar Dialogues, 
Popular Anecdotes, Wondera of the Yogetable 
ation, Moral Tales, Poetry, Music, Enigmas, Rid- 
dies, Charades, Instructive Puesies, Seripture Illus: 
trations—al! have a place in the various alooves 
the Cabinet. 

xy Faancrs C. Woopwoatn, the editor, ie now 
travelling in Europe, and will :regnieriy contribute 
to the pages of the Magazine during his absence. 

Texms—$1l a year; $3 for 4 copies; $5 for 7 
copies, and an extra copy to the one whd forms a elub 
of 7. Money and pastoffice stamps may be sent by 
mail at our risk. Sptcimen numbers sent gratis. 

a new . 


July begins 
AGENTS WA 


To obtain subscribers, and to sell the Bound vol- 

umes of the Old Seriee—to whom liberal induce- 

ments will be offered. Students, clergymen with- 

out charge, &c., and others, will find thie agency @ 

useful and pleasant employment. 

D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH, Publisher, — 
june 19—4t 118 Nassan street, New York. 


O NEW BOOKS—By the author of ‘‘Sanny 
Side”—Just published by the AMERICAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, No. 146. Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 
Little Kitty Brown and her Bible Vereas, 94 pp» 
18mo, with engravings, in muslin 20 cts. ‘* This is 
a gem of a little book, by the author of * Sunny 
Side,’ while it is simple and fora 
child of four years; it contains many g ints to 
persons of riper years.’ 
Kitty Brown and her City Cousin, 136 pp., 18me, 
with four fine engravings, in muslin 24 cts. | 
~ For salé at the Branch Depositories, No. 147 Nas- 
eau street, New York; No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. | 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. A 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Young Ladies, 
in the village of Carmel, Putnam county, New 
York, is' fifty miles from New York, five Cre- 
ton Falls, and of easy access. The school: is in a 
splendid building, in a beautiful situation, over- 
looking the village of Carmel. The school fe under 
atrict Preabyterian influeace, yet no interferench 
with other denominations is intended or allow 
Scholars. will be under kind, Christian, paren 
government, which will watch over their health, 
rals, and attainments with feithfal care. Supa 
r advantages are offered té those wishing to 
attend to Music, Drawing. and Painting in all their 
branches. French and Spanish as spoken, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew as classics, will be ap tho- 
‘roughly taught as at the best institutions in the 
country. We intend this to be equal to the best. 
The literary department is under the direction of 
the Rev. R. G. Williams, agsisted by three female 
teachers. In the family of Mrs. nwering, the 
young ladies will find all the;comforts and kindness 
of a home. The Summer Session comménces on 
ithe first Tharedey 6f May, but scholars ona enter 
Terms.—$95 per session ,of twenty-one weeks. 
‘Extras—Masic, Piano, $20, usé of instrument, $5; 
Guitar, $10, use of instrument, 62.50; French, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, §10; Drawi 
and Painting, $10; Oil Painting; $16; day echola 
from $10 to $20, . | 2—6t 


| ESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
525 Chestnut street, Philadelplid— Many 
Bonney, Haragiette A. Associate Princt- 
is.—The next academic year will commence on 
Wednesday, the \st day of September next, While itis 
the primary design of this Institution to secure to 
its pupils a thorough education in all the varied de- 
partments of Literature and Science, much atten- 
tion is paid to Music, Painting, fooetion and 
Crayon, together with the Languages, especi the 
French. In a word, a constast effort is made to 
unite solidity with polish throughout the intellectual 
structures. No effort is spared to make its boarding 
department attractive home-like. 
Reféerences,— Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Phile- 
delphia; Rev. C. Wadsworth, do.; Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard, bag = New York; Mrs. John H. Willard, do.; 
Stephen W. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, New York; 
Rev. R. Fuller, D.D., Baltimore, Maryland; T. 
Fuller, M.D., Beaufort, South Carolina; ‘Hon. R. 
ennsylvania; Rev. A. D. Gillette, P ; 
Rev. G. Kempton, do.; Rev. T. Rambaut, at 
nah, ‘Georgia; Rev. E. Lathrop, New Vork city; 
Benjamin Dayton, Esq., St. Louis, Missouri; Hoa. 
D. A. Turner, Warrenton, North Carolina; R. A. 
Ezell, Esq., do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D. D., Phila- 
delphia, ap - 


HILADELPHIA DBD. 
Eean, Plain and Ornamenta) Book-Binder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to 
No. 3 Phenix Block, South-west.corner of Secétid 
and Dock streets, Philadelphia. $7 25 per cent. 
saved, and sometimes more, to those patronizieg 
‘this establishment. Large I!lustrated Works, Books 
of Engravings, Scrap Baoks, Alboms, Portfolios, 
and Music, bound with great care and strength, in 
‘plain and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and clreaper than any other 
establishment in the city. dec 6—tf 
& SMITH—Dealers in New and :Second- 
‘hand Books, 36 North Sizth street, abové Mat- 
ket, Phiiadelphia—keep constantly on hand aad for 
sale, a large assortment of Old and New Theological, 
Classical, School, and Miscellaneous Books, whale. 
sale or retail, at very low prices. Books imported to 
-erder from Europe. They have elwaya on hasd 
the following valuable works: — Hengstenberg’s 
‘Commentary oh the Psalms, 3 vols. Hagenbach’s 
“History of Doctrines, 2 vols. Huavernitk’s: Intre- 
duction to the Pentateuch, 1 Olshausen’s Co 
mentaty on the Gospels and Acts, 4Vols.— Romans, 
vol.;. Corinthians, 1 vol.j Galatians, &é.,. 1 vol.; 
Ivol. Hengstenberg on the Reve- 
lation of St. John, 2 vols. Fairbairn’s Ezekiel, 1 
vol. Herngetenberg on the Pentateuch, 2 vols. 
-Nittsch’e System of Christian Doctrine, I vol. Ve- 
nema’s Institutes of Theology. Sehleiermaeher’s 
Outlines of Theology: Tholuck on Romans, 2 vols., 
(Cab. Lib.) Do. on Hebrews,: 2 vals., da. Do. 
Sermon on the Mount, 2 vols., do,- Lucke on St. 
John, 1 vol.,do. Coles on God’s Sovereignty, (new 
edition.) Claude’s Essay 6n Composition of a Ser- 
mon, with Simeon’s Skeletons Appended. .Gill’s 
. Body of Divinity, 2 vols. Turretini Opera, Omnia, 
4vols.. Tr s Analecta Theologica, ‘being a 
Critica], Philological, and Exegetical Commentary — 
on the New Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. Wall’s His- 
tory of Infant Baptism, 4 vols. Stillingfleet’s ori- 
gines Sacre, 2 vols. Robinson*s Scripture Charac- 
ters, 2 vols. june 5—3t 


TAMMERING CURED AND ELOCUTION 
TAUGHT—Dr. Comstock’s Vacal Gymnasium, 
102. erry street, Philadelphia—Thie Insti- 

bas been in sneceseful operation fer 


tation, which 
more than twenty years, is designed for the Prome- 
Stammering, and the 
Correction of Defective Articalation, as welb ae for 
Improvement in Eloeution. 
Works Published by A. Comstock, M. D.—The 
Phoneticon, a large chert of the' Elementary Sounds 
_of the Engliab language, $3. The New Testament, 
in Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet, the only perfect 
alphabet that has’ béen 'té the world, $1.25. 
Comatock’s System ‘of Bloeytion, comprising more 
than two hundred Diagrams and Engraved Figures, 
illustrative of the subject, $1: ' Comstock’s Phonetic 
‘Spesker, 91. Comsteckh’s Phonetic, Readdr, $1. 
_Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine, 2 vols., each $1,25. 
_My Little Geogrerny? in Comstock’s perfect alpha- 
‘bet, 25 cents. A Treatise on Phonology, 25 cents. 
tock’s Phonetic Telegraph, 2 volumes, each 
‘cents, 
,sompanied with the and directed to 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATPRDAY AT 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, _ Pl 
a, and No. $35 way, 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 


six montbs,,d¢ Dollera and Fifty Cents if paid 
- in advance. _ A liberal discount to Agents who, may 
become 


subscription received for a less term‘thanoae 
years, do net give express 

sent fo hein mebordingly.” No paper 

antil srieaveges are paid, axceptat tiie 
of the Proprietor. ocd Te 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 jnser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do, 50 cents, | For 
8 fines of lesefirst indertion, 50 cents; each répeti; 
of do. 88 cgnts. for advertixements 


“In attendance at the Office of the 40:apany, from | 


to be made in advances. 
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